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BOND OF FELLOWSHIP AND 
STATEMENT OF FAITH 
Adopted at Worcester in 1933 


The bond of fellowship in this Conven- 
tion shall be a common purpose to do the 
will of God as Jesus revealed it and to 
co-operate in establishing the Kingdom 
for which he lived and died. 

To that end we avow our faith in God 
as Eternal and All-Conquering Love, in 
the spiritual leadership of Jesus, in the 
supreme worth of every human personality, 
in the authority of truth known or to be 
known, and in the power of men of good- 
will and sacrificial spirit to overcome all 
evil and progressively establish the king- 
dom of God. Neither this nor any other 
statement shall be imposed as a creedal 
test, provided that the faith thus indicated 
be professed. 

The conditions of fellowship in the 
Convention shall be acceptance of the es- 
sential principles of the Universalist 
faith and acknowledgment of the ecclesi- 
astical jurisdiction of the Universalist 
General Convention. 


THE ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES 
OF THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH 
Adopted at Boston in 1899 
The Universal Fatherhood of God. 
The Spiritual Authority and Leadership 
of His Son, Jesus Christ. 

The trustworthiness of the Bible as con- 
taining a revelation from God. 

The certainty of just retribution for sin. 
The final harmony of all souls with God. 


Universalist Publishing House 


EMERSON HUGH LALONE, Manager 
16 BEACON STREET, BOSTON, MASS, 
Telephone LAFayette 4485 


Interesting Bits from Washington 


Dr. Laurens H. Seelye and Dr. John 
Murray Atwood arrived in Washington 
by plane Tuesday noon and both were in 
the processional at the church Tuesday 
night. 


The First Universalist Church of Worces- 
ter, Mass., was responsible for three of the 
ministers recognized Tuesday as having 
been ordained in the past two years, the 
Rey. Joseph N. Beach, present pastor of 


the church, the Rev. Eleanor G. Collie - 


and the Rev. Stanley Rawson. 


Eleven members of the National Church 
acted as deacons at the communion ser- 
vice Tuesday night, showing the delegates 
what fine men the church has: M. W. 
Lewis, Milton B. Granger, G. L. Brown, 
Walter E. Claflin, Arthur G. Wiley, El- 
wood J. Way, Henry C. Morris, Cornelius 
Ferris, Asa M. McCain, Norman Hicks, 
Ralph Staebner. 


Among the delightful private luncheons 
of convention week was one by Mrs. 
Frank W. Ballou in honor of Mrs. Donna 
P. Bonner, formerly of Washington, now 
of London, O., long active on the board of 
the W. N. M. A. The luncheon took place 
Thursday at the National Association of 
University Women, and the guests besides 
Mrs. Bonner were Mrs. W. H. McGlauflin, 
chairman of the local committee for the 
Convention, Mrs. Seth R. Brooks, Mrs. 
Wallace Rose, Mrs. Elwood J. Way, Mrs. 
John van Schaick, Jr., and Miss Betty 
Ballou. 


“There are nine million Methodists,’ 
said Elwood J. Way, trustee of the Na- 
tional Memorial Church, and statistician. 
“Tf they turned out to a General Confer- 
ence in the same ratio as Universalists do 
to a General Convention they would have 
a conference of 90,000 people.” 


The Christian Register was represented 
at the Convention by Miss Christina Philip, 
managing editor. She and her sister, Miss 
May Philip of The Christian Leader, were 
guests of Dr. and Mrs. van Schaick at the 
closing banquet. Miss Philip said: ‘This 
could have been turned into one of our 
greatest and best Unitarian gatherings 
just by substituting one name for the 
other. It would not have been necessary 
to change any principle and certainly not 
the spirit.” 


To the utter amazement of Miss Esther 
Richardson, Assistant Secretary of the 
General Convention, consideration of world 
problems was suspended Friday afternoon 
and Dr. Ellsworth Reamon stepped for- 
ward and presented her with a beautiful 
box of flowers on behalf of the Board of 
Trustees, Dr. Reamon said in part: “In 
the Old Testament there is a beautiful 
story in an old book called the Book of 
Esther. Some maintain that it does not 
belong in the Bible. We Universalists 


have our Esther, and she does belong. 
Miss Richardson came to work for us so 
long ago that no courteous gentleman 
would mention the year. She was very 
young. Suffice it to say that her service 
is of sufficient length and sufficient merit 
to endear her to all. It has been a dark 
secret that now the Board must reveal, 
that she writes the short, pertinent, timely 
letters that hold board members to their 
agreements. She does a work of constant 
follow up and check up. She is the one 
eternally vigilant. No one ever ‘smokes 
her out,’ although I confess that at times 
it seems that the board was trying to do so. 
With their warmest gratitude and ad- 
miration, I present these flowers.’ Miss 
Richardson, who never makes a speech, 
bowed her thanks. 


An automobile was broken into and 
pretty much everything one young couple 
owned in the way of good clothing, with 
the man’s overcoat and part of a wedding 
trousseau of last year, was stolen. Mr. 
and Mrs. Jesse B. Allison of Sylva, N. C., 
friends and helpers of the Rev. Hannah 
Powell and Friendly House, had driven to 
Washington mainly to bring Miss Powell 
to the Convention. While they were 
listening to the organ recital at the church 
Tuesday afternoon, thieves rifled their 
car. Mrs. Brooks, Miss Harwi and Mrs. 
van Schaick went into action to raise a 
purse for the young couple. The ministers 
at breakfast the next morning contributed 
some $40 in a spirit that would touch al- 
most any hard heart. Dr. van Schaick 
mailed Mr. Allison the total contribution 
of $55.90. 


Dr. Frederic Williams Perkins was in his 
old pulpit on the Sunday following the 
Convention, preaching a sermon ‘In the 
Afterglow,” in which he stated and drove 
home the mighty motives back of Univer- 
salist work today when that work is under- 
stood. 


As an amateur publicity expert our- 
selves, we pay high tribute to the press 
relations committee of the Universalist 
General Convention, Dr. Emerson Hugh 
Lalone, chairman, the Rev. Fred A. Wil- 
mot of Fitchburg, Mass., and Laurence 
Shorey of Portsmouth, N. H., who had 
Miss May Philip of the Leader staff as 
assistant in reporting the Washington 
Convention. All these men have had ex- 
perience working for daily newspapers— 
Wilmot and Shorey for years. They know 
the ropes to pull. They have covered the 
U. S. A. with interesting, timely releases, 
and the kind of thing published and the 
amount of it have made our work known 
far and wide. What the average person 
cannot possibly understand is the high 
speed and pressure of the work, and just 
what it is that these people have given of 
themselves to the common cause. 

J. Viowe 
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The United Church Convention 


E never have had better conventions than the 
ones just held in Washington. Seldom have 
we had conventions as large, as united, as 

enthusiastic. The hundreds who left Washington last 
Saturday carried away happy memories and a new 
spirit of courage and determination. When they came 
the denominational tune was in a minor key. After 
they assembled, it quickly turned into a major. 

Nobody could tell in advance how the Washington 
meetings would turn out. We had no list of reserva- 
tions, because people made them directly with the 
hotels. There was talk that in all likelihood few would 
come this year. Only Doctor Brooks said on the day 
before the opening, “I look for a large crowd—one of 
the biggest we ever have had.”’ So it proved, but the 
size was not the most important factor. 

The people were happy. They seemed to like 
one another. There were no bitter debates. Where 
there were differences of opinion there was also toler- 
ance. The religious atmosphere was beautiful and up- 
lifting. 

Many who were veterans in attendance upon 
conventions, commented upon the fact that the ma- 
jority of delegates seemed young. The old war horses 
of the past quarter of a century or the past decade were 
gone. In their places were the men and women of 
twenty, twenty-five, thirty, or forty. A few veterans 
of course were there, but they came and went singly. 
Their contemporaries were out of action or were dead. 
It was sad in one way. It was cheering in another 
way. There was more vitality, more hope, more daring, 
because there was more youth. 

The revolutionary way in which the conventions 
were organized created a different approach to things 
and a different feeling. The delegates of the W. N. 
M. A., the G. S.S. A., the Y. P. C. U., and the Uni- 
versalist Ministers’ Association were not there co- 
operating with the Church, represented by the General 
Convention, but they were the Convention and the 
Church. The different groups, in a way never ex- 
perienced before, felt that they were all in one great 
company. In Washington we had a church convention 
where the time was all allocated, a business session for 
some organization this hour, a series of conferences the 
next hour, a general devotional meeting and inspira- 
tional meeting for everybody after that, and then 
lunches and reunions, more meetings, dinners, and 
finally a great service or a town meeting. There was 
infinite variety. We could tell when we would be 
through. We could pick and choose what we wanted 
to do. Only the poor press bureau people, or the 
editor, who wanted to survey the whole scene during 


the entire week, or the delegates who likewise tried 
to do too much, felt at times that the program was 
overloaded. 

From the standpoint of one who was trying to re- 
port practically everything, we can say that the saving 
factor in the situation was that there were interesting 
and vital things to report. They were so interesting 
that they kept one going. 

In a paper like ours there is one thing involved 
that people generally do not understand. All the copy 
for the paper, twenty-four pages, twenty-eight or 
thirty thousand words, has to go under the eye of one 
person responsible for correction of the copy, through 
one monotype keyboard machine, through one casting 
machine, and back to the one copy desk editor who be- 
comes a proofreader. The copy cannot come in all 
together at the last moment. It has to be sent through 
the works in a steady stream. So the convention re- 
port must start moving when the convention starts, 
and when the convention ends it must not be far be- 
hind if the paper is to get out on time. 

In the nature of the case there must be at least 
this one serious lack: the reporter cannot spend time 
visiting with delegates as much as he ought to. In 
these heart to heart exchanges, the true inwardness of 
things is discovered. It therefore is of enormous ad- 
vantage to be close to a well-organized press bureau, 
which is in close contact with everybody, sending out 
news releases to all parts of the country, and able to find 
out all the news fit and unfit to print, whether they 
release it or not. We had just such a bureau under 
Doctor Lalone. 

In Washington four years ago, the dominant note 
of the Convention was sectarian. In Washington this 
year, in spite of all the new denominational emphasis, 
it was non-sectarian. 

In Washington 1935, it was conservative, almost 
reactionary, as to social and economic matters. In 
Washington 1939, it was, if not radical, progressive. 

In all recent conventions there have been many 
tensions, social, denominational, political. In this 
last convention, held when tensions on Capitol Hill 
were most acute and the air was full of unfair utter- 
ances, there were few tensions and perfect fair play. 

We should say that the average in intelligence in 
this convention was high. Not everybody could make 
a statement with the remarkable clarity and precision 
of a Bicknell, a Ladd, a Doctor Fred Perkins or a 
Lawyer Fred Perkins, but, as one who caught prac- 
tically every utterance, we should say that the average 
in clarity was extraordinary. 

The most significant and important thing about the 
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convention was the unanimous determination of every- 
body, young and old, conservatives and radicals, mys- 
tics and rationalists, to back up the General Super- 
intendent. He is convinced that the world needs Uni- 
versalism more than it needs anything else. He is 
determined to make Universalism known in areas 
where it never has been known before. We think that 
Mr. Stetson was mistaken in saying to the convention 
that because our people have stopped giving money 
for the Japan Mission, they have no missionary zeal. 
If we can read the signs of the times in our denomina- 
tion at all correctly, we should say that back of the 
united church program, and giving it great impor- 
tance, is the belief that we ought to do more for faith in 
God and man, more for intelligence and tolerance, 
more for real liberty and democracy everywhere, than 
we have been doing. ‘You Universalists have camped 
upon the biggest word in the language,” said a seer of 
the nineteenth century, “and it is up to you to improve 
the property or to move off the premises.”’ That was 
the spirit of Doctor Cummins’ address. That seemed 
to be the spirit of the convention. 
* * 


THE WASHINGTON PRESS BUREAU 
NE great improvement this time was the press 
bureau set up by Lalone, Wilmot and Shorey, 
publicity committee appointed by the General 
Convention. Their office was in operation to midnight 
and later. Each night releases went to several hun- 
dred papers in all parts of the country. Every day 
they were in close touch with the news rooms of the 
Washington papers and with the Associated Press. 
As a result Washington 1939 was the best reported 


convention in our history. There at least is one way in 


which we have made our light shine. 
: * * 


IMPORTANT THINGS AT THE CONVENTIONS 
E have given the story of the conventions in this 
issue. Here we point out two or three striking 
things that have not been given true perspec- 
tive in our news story. 

With a unanimity as unusual as it was impressive, 
and a spirit of determination and enthusiasm seldom 
reached in conventions, the delegates gave full and 
united support to Doctor Cummins’ plan to extend 
the range of our work and to make our gospel known. 
Doctor Etz voiced the feeling of all when he said, 
“Thank God for this day.” 

The W. N. M. A. reversed the action taken at 

Chicago to drop the missionary work in North Carolina 
at this time and voted to carry on at least until the 
General Convention and the W. N. M. A. decide upon 
some better plan. 
_ The thought of a United Church was uppermost 
in people’s minds in all the business sessions of all the 
different organizations, and took form in a recommen- 
dation that the attempt be made to reincorporate the 
General Convention and change the name to the 
Universalist Church. 

The educational mission of the whole Church, the 
possibilities before us in the work of adult education, 
the new techniques and the new spirit so dramatically 
illustrated in the address of Hornell Hart. 

The address of Ruth Seabury and the response 


to it, its call for missionary activity and its striking 
exemplification of the spirit of a united Christendom, 
made it a memorable event. And not simply because 
it was so well done but because it represented the 
deepest and best spirit of Universalism, did it create 
such enthusiasm. 

The part of the Universalist National Memorial 
Church in the work and worship of the week was basic 
and essential. Had it not stood there as a symbol and 
as a body the Convention never would have reached 
the level that it did. 

To help build the atmosphere we had one of our 
most beautiful church buildings, one of the country’s 
most comfortable and convenient hotels, and a great 
outpouring of our leading people, with a noble Christian 
layman, Owen D. Young, to say the final word. We 
shall not soon forget Washington 1939. It represented 
a turning point for the Universalist Church. 

* aK 


QUAKERS PRACTICAL ALWAYS 


OO many of us think that we have done our duty 
when we have voiced our sense of outrage and 
horror over the death and suffering caused by 

some despot in Europe. The Quakers do something 
better. 

“Refugees,” they tell us, ‘‘are still coming out of 
Germany into neighboring countries filled with exiles. 
Because of the war, they are under abnormal pressure 
to find permanent homes elsewhere. We are trying 
to ease the pressure by opening new lands for settle- 
ment. In Cuba, we have launched an agricultural 
school where young refugees are trained for pioneer 
farming. We hope to establish a farm colony in Mex- 
ico for two hundred German refugee families. The 
success of these projects would point the way to a 
happy solution of the problem. So many people in 
the Old World desperately need homes; large areas of 
Latin America need colonists. 

“There seems little that we in the United States 
can do now to help share the burden of suffering in 
Europe. At least we can help to settle newly ar- 
riving immigrants admitted to this country. During 
the summer, a lovely estate at Nyack, New York, 
was converted into a ‘hostel’ where German new- 
comers and Americans lived together in helpful com- 
radeship. In offering these strangers in our land 
temporary hospitality, we are also preparing them for 
useful citizenship. In Iowa, we have turned a Quaker 
school into a home for refugees where they can learn 
American ways and find openings for settlement in 
the rural middle-west. This establishment, Scatter- 
good Hostel, is a continuing experiment. There is 
need for more such institutions in those parts of the 
country rarely reached by immigrants.” 

The Quakers doing this work have an organiza- 
tion called the American Friends Service Committee, 
with offices at 20 South Twelfth Street, Philadelphia. 
They are practical Christians as well as idealistic 
Christians. Because the flood of misery is almost 
overwhelming, they do not sit down in despair. They 
start where they are and they do what they can, and 
when a twelve month rolls around, there are many 
hundred human beings here, there and yon in the 
world who rise up and call them blessed. 
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MRS. WALKER AS LECTURER 
AND COUNSELOR 


RS. IRVING L. WALKER, president of the 
New York State Council of Federated Church 
Women, and former president of the W. N. 

M. A. of our Church, is doing valuable work in helping 
churchwomen build useful programs for the church 
year. Her lectures at Ferry Beach and at other 
places and the large correspondence which grows out 
of the lectures, give her a great opportunity. She 
takes the position that women in churches can do better 
work if they pool their interests in one women’s society 
and then give attention to special questions or activities 
in sections under the united society. This keeps all 
of the women in touch with all phases of church work 
and at the same time gives a few leaders on each 
subject opportunity to concentrate upon it. 

Mrs. Walker has worked out interesting and 
valuable techniques—ways of reaching the women 
who are not in any church society, and methods of 
making surveys and keeping records. She even dares 
to take up questions like “How could you tactfully 
stop a person talking on a ‘pet’ issue?” ‘‘How could 
you deal with a person who has very ‘set’ opinions and 
refutes all contrary opinion at great length?’ and 
“How could you satisfy a person who wants her 
problem settled quickly and without question?” 

Mrs. Walker writes as if she had had some ex- 
perience. Her judgments seem to have been tested 
as though by fire. That is what makes her counsel 
so valuable. Her office is at 1013 Temple Building, 
Rochester, N. Y. 


* * 


FOR HE HATH MADE OF ONE BLOOD ALL 
NATIONS OF MEN 


MID all the accusations and counter accusations, 
the verbal bombardments, and the printed 
pronouncements, hurled by groups of men 

against their fellowmen in these unhappy days, one 
thing is certain: the people of these United States are 
in some danger of internal disruption. The war of 
the English and the French against the Germans has 
brought its ugly hatefulness to our very doors. Voices 
of suspicion and hate speak in foreign lands and are 
heard in our living-rooms. Weare stirred to wrath by 
news of Nazi aggression and brutality. Weare amazed 
and horrified by knowledge of the Nazi-Communist 
alliance. We are deeply sympathetic with the English 
and French people, and are one with them in their 
desire to preserve the institutions of democracy, even 
though we are critical and suspicious of the ruling 
classes of England and France. These attitudes all 
add up to a strong anti-Nazi and anti-Communist 
feeling. 

In this feeling lies our danger. We are a nation of 
people in whose veins flows the blood of the English, 
the French, the German, and the other peoples of 
Europe. If we make the stupid mistake of identifying 
Nazi with German or Communist with Russian, we 
shall open the floodgates which will inundate us in a 
sea of hateful persecution. Signs are not lacking that 
we may make such a mistake. We have heard with 
sad amazement that in certain high schools enrollment 
in German courses has fallen almost to zero. Too often 
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we hear good people around us talking about the in- 
nate depravity of the Germans. During the World 
War this loose and vicious kind of thinking resulted in 
unjustified persecution of many good Americans who 
happened to be of German blood. 

Those World War persecutions are a blot on our 
national history of which we are now heartily ashamed. 
We had better then be engaged practically and prayer- 
fully and immediately in the business of avoiding 
another useless, stupid, and wicked persecution of 
fellow Americans who trace their ancestry to Ger- 
many or Russia. 

Whether this country stays out of the war or 
goes into it, our. sympathies will be more and more 
with the-democratic peoples and our condemnation 
more and more-upon the totalitarian states. If our 
sympathy is to be kept clean and moral and Christian, 
we must continuously keep a clear distinction in all 
our thinking between the brutal lords and masters 
of totalitarianism and their suffering people. We 
must remember that German is still a fine language 
and a valuable one. We must remember that German 
literature and German music and German contribu- 
tions to science still bless the earth, even though 
German creative effort under the heel of Nazism is 
now at a standstill. We must remember that men 
of German and Russian blood helped build democratic 
America. We must remember that the German 
people and the Russian people are not hordes of de- 
generate brutes. They are children of the God we call 
Father. 

If we forget these things, the madness of the old 
world will invade our shores with more terrible de- 
struction than physical armies could impose. For if 
we forget we shall turn to persecuting our fellow 
Americans because there is German blood in their 
veins, or because they have Russian ancestors. From 
this there would be but a short step to persecuting 
Jews and Catholics. Such events would bring about 
the end of democracy in this land and so be the per- 
fect conquest of democracy by Nazism. 

In this situation, fraught with tragic and terrible 
possibilities, Christians have a mighty responsibility. 
We are spiritual descendants of a Jew who taught the 
brotherhood of all men. And we are spiritual de- 
scendants of another Jew who, centuries ago, stood on 
the very Hill of Mars and spoke to both Greek and 
barbarian, bidding them be brothers, and calling them 
all sons of the one God who ‘“‘hath made of one blood 
all nations of men.”’ 

E. H. L. 


* * 


IN A NUTSHELL 

The Christian Leader is indebted to the Rev. 
Eleanor G. Collie, assistant minister of the Church of 
the Divine Paternity, New York City, and to Mrs. 
Arnold W. Simonson of Brewton, Ala., for much help 
at the Convention. Nor has anybody failed to realize 
the pressure under which Leader work has had to be 
done. 


Extra copies of this Convention number may be 
secured by writing promptly to us at 16 Beacon Street, 
Boston, Mass. 
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The Gathering of the Clans 
N golden October sunshine, with the crisp bracing 
air of the time of frost, the delegates to the Uni- 
versalist Convention came to Washington. By 
rail, by bus, by private motor car, they converged 
upon the Capital City, from New England and the 
West, from New York and the South. 

Though the official program was from Monday 
to Friday, October 16-20, Dr. Seth R. Brooks, pastor 
of the Universalist National Memorial Church in 
Washington, set aside the Sunday before and the Sun- 
day after the sessions as ‘“Convention Sundays,” in- 
viting national leaders to preach. 

Unfortunately Dean John Murray Atwood of 
St. Lawrence University, a former president of the 
General Convention, who was to preach October 15, 
was detained by the serious illness of one of his theo- 
logical students. At the last moment, Dr. Brooks had 
to prepare himself to fill the gap. He preached to a 
large congregation upon ““The Church and Seven 
Ghosts,” winning much praise. He was assisted by 
his college classmate and roommate, Dr. Emerson 
Hugh Lalone, who read the scripture and offered 
prayer. Dr. and Mrs. Frank D. Adams of Oak Park, 
Ill., Miss Eleanor Bissell of Pasadena, Calif., Miss 
Elizabeth Bacon of Chicago, IIl., the Rev. Fred A. 
Wilmot of Fitchburg, Mass., Mrs. Strahn, Miss Curtis 
and Edward J. Anderson of Newark, N.J., were among 
the many visitors in the congregation. 

All day on Monday delegates came in slowly, 
and the impression of many of the local people was 
that this would be a small convention. Only Dr. 
Brooks predicted “‘one of the largest in years.’’ The 
local committee was told to prepare for a hundred 
people on Monday night at the get-together social at 
the National Memorial Church. In fact there were 
over 300 by hasty count, and the total probably was 
above 350. 

In Perkins Hall, the delegates were received by 
the local pastor and pastor emeritus and their wives, 
the officers, and the heads of the different Universalist 
organizations represented in the United Convention. 
Dr. Macpherson, the president, prevented by illness 
from attendance at recent board meetings, was back 
in form, but Mrs. Macpherson could not come. The 
treasurer had not arrived, but Dr. and Mrs. Cummins, 
Dr. and Mrs. Ratcliff, Mrs. Wood, and Mr. Kapp 
joined in receiving the delegates. 

And they were a happy lot of delegates, with New 
England much in evidence, but with California, the 
South, Ohio, Illinois, Indiana, New York, showing up 
strong. The Monday night program told everybody 
what to expect, where to go, how to make the most of 
the convention. Dr. W. W. Rose had a happy time 
as master of ceremonies, for he was entirely at home, 
easy and witty, and never losing sight of what he 
wanted to accomplish. 

Mrs. Wood for the W. N. M.A., the Rev. Max A. 
Kapp for the G. S. S. A., the Rev. Harmon Gehr for 
the Universalist Ministers’ Association, and Dr. Seth 
R. Brooks for the National Church, made brief, il- 


luminating speeches. In addition Mr. Gehr, accom- 
panied by H. Jerome Graham, organist of the church, 
furnished delightful violin music. It was hard for 
the company to break up and to go home, for they 
were having a good time. It was the night of reunion 
—a kind of “Old Home Week’’—and a time for 
making new friends. The spiritual descendants of 
Hosea Ballou always have been a church family. 


The Story of Tuesday 


On Tuesday the new method of arranging con- 
vention programs had its first test, and came through 
with flying colors. The General Sunday School As- 
sociation and the Women’s National Missionary As- 
sociation had business meetings—8.45 to 9.50 a. m.— 
given up in each case to annual reports. Then from 
ten to 10.50 there followed conferences of interest to 
all Universalists, no matter in which convention they 
were especially interested. 

From eleven o’clock for one and one-half hours a 
mass meeting was held which filled the large ball-room. 
For this the W. N. M. A. was responsible, and there 
were two important addresses. Mrs. Madelyn H. 
Wood told the story of W. N. M. A. work in Japan, 
North Carolina, at the Clara Barton Birthplace and in 
other fields, to an audience made up not simply of the 
women delegates, who already knew much about it, 
but to hundreds who never had attended the sessions 
of a W. N. M. A. Convention. She was followed by 
Miss Ruth I. Seabury of Boston, one of the secretaries 
of the American Board of Commissioners for Foreign 
Missions of the Congregational Church. 

Few addresses at a General Convention have ever 
made so deep and lasting an impression. It was shot 
through and through with a conviction of the inde- 
structible worth of human personality, and it radiated 
faith in the all-conquering love of God made dynamic 
in the hearts of His children. The speaker was still 
filled with the spirit of the Madras Conference, where 
there were 472 delegates not one of whom represented 
a denomination as such. She described the delegation 
from China as superior in personality, consecration 
and scholarship to the delegations of the countries 
doing missionary work in China, which usually con- 
sider themselves as superior. ‘‘At Madras,” she said, 
“we found that we had crossed the frontier of sec- 
tarianism.”’ 

Other frontiers that she considered were con- 
nected with “personality,” with ‘‘co-operation,”’ and 
with “peace.’”’ Growth in the spirit, she said in sub- 
stance, makes men articulate in the things of the spirit. 

“Tf we look at all of our institutions in the light 
of the gospel of Christ,’’ she declared, “we can see if 
they measure up to our ideal. Peace on earth will mean 
yielding certain sovereignties, but the Christian 
Church has always taken a cross as its symbol.” 

This great session was preceded by the devotional 
service conducted by the chaplain, the Rev. Rol W. 
Benner, pastor of the Universalist-Unitarian Church 
of Riverside, Calif. More impressive even than the 
beautiful service was the fact that all the conventions 
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were worshiping together and that practically every- 
body was there. There were two great hymns, a re- 
sponsive service, a brief prayer and a short address. 

In the first sentence of his address Mr. Benner 
struck deep. He said: “Presumably the sun shines 
upon the planet Mars, but we need not go there in 
order to prove the reality of sunshine when our com- 
mon earth is immersed in it.” Then he went on: 
“Likewise God may be a transcendent otherness (have 
it that way if you like), but we need not seek specula- 
tive evidence when within our own souls is proof 
enough that life now is great with Divinity.” 

“ ‘There is not a man that lives who hath not 
known his godlike hour, and feels not what an empire 
we inherit as natural beings.’ Too long religion has 
been popularly regarded as an unnatural imposition 
upon life, but of a truth it is a universal fact of life now 
arising within the very heart of life. Thus the quest 
for a mature spirituality begins where we are, as we 
are, here and now, and the foundations of mature re- 
ligious experience are within the laws of our own being. 
This is the fundamental message of Universalism. Our 
ministry, traditional and contemporary, has been and 
is to exalt and clarify man’s spiritual dignity and worth, 
believing that the soul of man is by nature the temple 
of God, and that the miracle of miracles is the presence 
of aspiration and heroic disposition within life itself. 
Ours is basically a religion of reverence for the soul of 
man, and in that reverence we stand amazed not by 
failure but by strength as revealed by the common 
man in his every-day living.” 

He referred to the dominant note in orthodox 
religions that through the ages have belittled man to 
honor God, exalting God’s greatness and stressing 
man’s weakness as if God would be jealous if man 
claimed special worth and power. 

He told the united conventions to consider care- 
fully the fact that Christianity as a whole has by no 
means discarded its low, irreverent estimate of human 
nature. Barthianism shows it. It is the most in- 
fluential theology of the day, and holds that man is an 
unalterable failure. Our difficult task is to keep the 
issue clear. Wickedness in high places may confuse 
the issue, but Universalists know that man has in 
himself the capacity to formulate moral judgments, to 
say no as well as yes to his environment and to his 
impulses. He has in him the sublime sense of obliga- 
tion. It is God within him. We shall grant to no one 
either the intelligence or the moral right to call that 
Divinity unholy! He closed with this verse: 


Once in a saintly passion 
I cried in desp’rate grief, 
“O Lord, my heart so full of guile, 
Of sinners I am chief.” 
Then stooped my guardian angel 
And whispered from behind, 
“Vanity, my little man, 
You’re nothing of the kind.” 


Conferences 


Of the five conferences held just before the gen- 
eral meeting, that conducted by Dr. William Wallace 
Rose upon the organization of a local church drew a 
room solidly packed with men. Witty and sensible as 
always, with suggestions based on experience, Dr. Rose 


made the hour a highly profitable one. Dr. Paul J. 
Ewerhardt of Washington brought together some 
thirty people to discuss personal religious problems 
from the standpoint of a specialist in mental hygiene. 
Mrs. Daniel Lee Taylor had a group of women to study 
the larger program for women. Mrs. Tracy M. Pull- 
man gave church school workers a talk on ‘‘Children 
Learn about Their Neighbors.” A. I. Bicknell, in still 
another conference, took up Pensions. 

All through the noon hour business went on at 
luncheons, some private, some public. 


Tuesday Afternoon 

Of the inspiring session of the G. 8. S. A. Tuesday 
afternoon we write briefly, as a full report will appear 
later, but the pledging resulted in securing over $2,000 
toward the budget of $9,000. 

Activities continued in lighter vein with a delight- 
ful reception given by the officers of the W. N. M. A. in 
the Chinese room of the Mayflower. Meanwhile some 
seventy-five people had broken loose from this round 
of functions and had gone to the Universalist National 
Memorial Church, where from 4.45 to 5.45 H. Jerome 
Graham, organist, gave a most uplifting and delightful 
organ recital. For the convenience of these people and 
to make it unnecessary for them to seek hotels or 
restaurants before the evening meeting, the women of 
the church served a light supper in the Weston room 
of the church. 


Overflow Meeting at Night 


The capacity of the church never had been more 
heavily taxed than it was on the night of the com- 
munion and occasional sermon. There was a proces- 
sional of over one hundred ministers, many of them 
gowned. The occasional sermon by Dr. Owen Whit- 
man Eames was brief, clear, broad in spirit, and was 
delivered with perfect taste and the power of re- 
strained elocution. 

It faced the fact that the churches that stand 
now at Armageddon, whatever their differences, have 
something more crucial to do than to split hairs or to 
contest with one another. The sermon appeared in full 
in our last issue. 

The General Superintendent presided and con- 
ducted the service, with Dr. van Schaick, pastor 
emeritus, assisting. The Rev. E. Dean Ellenwood, 
chairman of the Fellowship Committee, assisted by the 
entire company, welcomed the ministers who had 
been ordained in the past two years. They were: 

William C. Abbe, Joseph W. Beach, Rol W. 
Benner, Walter R. Blackmer, Edwin C. Broome, Jr., 
Eleanor G. Collie, Leroy A. Congdon, James Stewart 
Diem, Brainard F. Gibbons, Kenneth C. Hawkes, 
Donald B. King, John A. Leininger, Albert C. Niles, 
George A. Percival, S. E. Gerard Priestley, D. Stanley 
Rawson, Raymond M. Scott, Thomas A. Sinclair. 

Dr. Seth Rogers Brooks, the pastor, assisted by 
Dr. van Schaick, then received into the membership 
of the National Church as associate members Dr. 
Emerson Hugh Lalone of Boston and Miss May Philip 
of the Leader staff. Miss Philip, who came to this 
country twelve years ago from Scotland, is a member 
of King’s Chapel, Boston. Dr. Lalone is a member of 
the Canton, N. Y., church. Both were glad to make 
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this new connection with our National Church, Dr. 
Lalone especially, because his college roommate is now 
its active pastor. 

The Rev. Max A. Kapp took the offering for the 
Gunn Fund, which amounted to $210. It was pre- 
sented most effectively. The income of this fund is 


not to buy guns, as some alarmed Universalists at the . 


convention suspected, but to help old, sick or poor 
Universalist ministers. 

At the service of communion, between four and 
five hundred persons partook. It was conducted with 
great dignity and solemnity by Dr. Seth R. Brooks 
and Dr. Frederic W. Perkins. The evening as a whole 
made a deep impression upon the congregation. 

The music by the choir was reverent and beauti- 
ful. Under Miss Masters and Mr. Graham this great 
choir has gone steadily forward. 


That Epoch-Marking Wednesday 

An epoch-marking day in Convention history 
came on Wednesday. The beautiful October sunshine 
again flooded Washington. The thermometer hov- 
ered around 30 before the delegates got up and around 
60 as they hurried at 12.30 from the Mayflower to 
the church for a G. 8. 8. A. luncheon. Washington 
showed the Universalists of Pasadena, Los Angeles, 
and Brewton, Ala., just what the Nation’s Capital 
can do in the way of weather if in a benignant mood. 
Gone were the doubts about the kind of man we had 
chosen as General Superintendent. It was a Cummins 
day of hope and promise. 

The ministers ushered in the day with a breakfast 
in “‘the little restaurant around the corner’ from the 
Mayflower domiciled in the row of houses where once 
Vice President Fairbanks and William Howard Taft, 
Secretary of War, lived side by side—both candidates 
then for the Presidency. Probably in the very room 
where the ministers met, many official functions had 
been held. Already the ministers had had their 
scrambled eggs and coffee when the editor arrived at 
eight a. m., and they were launched upon a series of 
three-minute statements of ‘‘the one thing most needed 
in the Universalist Church today.’’ Seventy-five were 
in attendance. 

Achenbach presided. Harry Adams Hersey, 
Manning, Ulrich, Marble, Ellenwood, Perkins, Niles, 
B. B. Hersey, Edna Bruner, Gay, Pliny Allen, Hoyt, 
Downey, Benton, Rodehaver, Adams and Baner 
spoke in a way to make us proud of them. 

Of Miss Seabury’s address Dr. Perkins said: “It 
was one of the most thrilling experiences of my life to 
hear her. She went to the heart of our Christian 
faith.”” And when someone exclaimed, ‘‘Put it in the 
Leader,” he said, ‘“‘You can’t report it.’’ 

The answers to the question “‘What is our greatest 
need?” in part were ‘‘a sense of mission,” “a sense of 
fellowship with the entire Christian Church,” ‘“‘a sense 
of mission to our own community,” “denominational 
loyalty,’ “the co-operation in the minister that he 
expects in his people,” ‘a greater sense of responsi- 
bility by the minister to fellow ministers,” ‘a purpose 
to do the will of God as Jesus revealed it,” “a new 
sense of dignity,” “‘an acceptance of our faith that is 
not casual: more worship and less endorsement of 
worship, more practice of the love of God and less 
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analysis,” “a real theology,” ‘‘a disciplined ministry, 
self-discipline issuing in loyalty to State and General 
Conventions,” “‘a living faith in place of philosophy,” 
“something to get excited about,’’ ‘“an educated con- 
stituency.”’ 


Cummins’ Great Address 


It is hard to put into words the impression made 
upon a packed room by the address of the General 
Superintendent at the Wednesday mass meeting. He 
told plain truths with a smile. He attacked cherished 
traditions, he dragged out into the light of day un- 
pleasant facts about closed churches and lessening 
numbers, he walked boldly where most of us have trod 
as if on eggs, but he was no bull in a china shop. He 
knew where he was going and what he wanted and 
why, and he came into the meeting with the support 
of a lot of hard-headed dyed-in-the-wool Universalists 
upon his General Convention board. When the dele- 
gates surged out into the corridors there came em- 
phatic words, from laywomen like Mrs. Randall of 
New Hampshire, from business leaders like Harold E. 
Sweet, voicing their approval. 

Just what does he want? He wants a four-year 
“forward program.’ He wants to use $50,000 from 
the free funds of the denomination, now over $500,000 
in amount, to finance the program. He wants gifts 
from $1,000 up and a dollar down—an average of a 
dollar from every Universalist in the land—to give 
the Convention another $50,000 to use. 

He wants surveys of going work and wise plans 
for new work, a better-trained ministry and a better- 
educated laity, a unified field work program, an in- 
tegration of local, state and national agencies, in short, 
a united Church concerned about liberal religion, ag- 
gressive in planting new movements to make our 
principles understood and to set our ideals deep into 
the American consciousness. 

He recognized the possibility of the Convention 
doing nothing, but said, ‘‘If black-out is to be the order 
for the years ahead, it is the people of this Convention 
who are to give the order.”” And again, “If you want 
to end up with a lot of money and no Church, you 
want to end up at the place where I don’t even want 
to be seen.’”’ Here the Convention burst into en- 
thusiastic cheers. 


Discussion of the Report 


The session of Wednesday afternoon discussed 
the report of the General Superintendent. In un- 
abridged form it was in the hands of the delegates. 
It could have been adopted in the first five minutes of 
discussion if Mr. Reamon, who made the motion for 
adoption, had not urged the delegates to take time, 
ask questions, raise objections. After one hour and 
forty-five minutes of discussion it was enthusiastically 
and unanimously adopted. The motion for adoption: 

Voted: That this Convention does definitely ap- 

prove and adopt the objectives for the Universalist — 
Church as mentioned in Dr. Cummins’ report presented 
this morning, and in order to assist the trustees to carry 
out these objectives, the Board of Trustees may, during 
the next four years, appropriate a sum not to exceed 
$50,000 from the uninvested funds of the Convention, 
said appropriation to be exclusive of any other appro- 
priations by the Convention. 
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We shall publish Dr. Cummins’ address next 
week. 
In the debate on the General Superintendent’s 
report Dean Ellenwood pointed out the fatal pro- 
pensity of Universalist Conventions to adopt programs 
and go home to do nothing about them. Griswold 
Williams asked how the action proposed would affect 
state rights. Later several officials declared that it 
could not possibly infringe upon state rights. Arnold 
Simonson brought out the fact that the report came 
with the full approval of the Board of Trustees. Dr. 

Macpherson from the chair said that the Board had 
been working long hours over these recommendations 
for a year. Gilbert Potter said that many delegates 
had been in other meetings, that he had had no time 
to consider the report. Herbert Benton said: ‘The 
delegates are informed and ready to vote. I never 
saw such enthusiasm in a Universalist Convention.”’ 

Called upon to expound the question of state 
rights, Dr. Ratcliff said: “I see a great deal in this 
program to appeal to the state organizations, and 
which calls upon them to put more of themselves 
into the general work. The program is not made to 
whip states into line. It is simply pointing out a 
way in which we can go along together. Nobody 
wants to coerce fellow Universalists. We hope that 
there will be no state that will not go along with us.” 

Mr. Ellenwood interjected: “You cannot coerce 
Universalists in anything. You can only persuade 
them.” 

Dr. Pitkin of Vermont, head of Goddard College, 
asked concerning the meaning of ‘‘adopt”’ in the mo- 
tion. Mr. Niles read from the Superintendent’s report 
his exact language in his recommendations. Dr. 
Lalone said: “In 1935 you instructed your Board of 
Trustees to call together the heads of the various 
Universalist organizations to plan for more united, 
effective work. Today asa result of this action we 
see a growing, functioning organization of our Church 
through a council of executives. In discussing a uni- 
fied Church you are discussing a thing that by mandate 
you imposed upon your board four years ago.” H. A. 
Hersey said: “Everybody here knows that in the 
electric atmosphere generated in this room by the 
address of the General Superintendent, he was getting 
practically 100 percent approval.” George Baner 
said: ‘“There is no objection. The question is, are we 
going to pass it now or not?” 

Called up to answer a question, A. Ingham Bick- 
nell said: “Anybody who can get up here and say that 
what we adopt is mandatory is talking foolishness. 
Nothing is mandatory in our Church. If this Con- 
vention approves we can go ahead in our work faster. 
There is no idea on anybody’s part that Massa- 
chusetts, New York or other Conventions will go out 
of business under this plan. All we hope is that they 
will co-operate more closely. What we want is a 
unified, united Church.” 

Ralph Boyd, speaking from the balcony, voiced 
hearty approval. 

Then came Fred B. Perkins of Providence, R. I., 
with one of the most clear-cut contributions of the 
afternoon. “I speak as a member of the Board of 
Trustees, but I cannot speak for the board. But I 

think it is the opinion of the board that I voice. We 


\ 


have had earnest discussion as to whether what Dr. 
Cummins has proposed should be proposed by him or 
come in part at least directly from the board. We 
could have split the recommendations and brought 
them in so that they might go to a committee on 
official reports, but we did not think that any such 
committee hastily scanning them could give them the 
consideration they deserve. While much credit must 
be given to Dr. Etz, the final inspiration for this pro- 
gram came from the new Superintendent. He saw 
our needs and the possibilities more clearly than any 
of us. But I rise to say that we on the board feel as 
strongly as Dr. Cummins that this denomination is at 
the crossroads. A lot of people think that we can go 
forward, or go backward, or stand still, but in this 
work we can never stand still. There are but two ways 
we can go. Some of you may not have heard what I 
have heard Dr. Cummins say at two or three State 
Conventions: “There are many of you present who 
are Universalists by conviction. Many others are 
Universalists by chance—hbecause their fathers, moth- 
ers, sisters, were Universalists. I was not brought 
up a Universalist. I am a Universalist not by chance 
but by conviction.’ He came from a large, influential 
denomination, where a man of his ability could exert 
wide influence, but he chose a small denomination by 
conviction. He gave up one of the best parishes in the 
fellowship, where he could have lived his life, and 
where in his delightful, inspiring work there was no 
thought of failure. He has stepped over into a posi- 
tion where, unless we give him a program, the chances. 
of failure at least are there. As the treasurer has said, 
we can not coerce subordinate bodies. But one thing 
we can do. We can take $50,000, a sizable sum, to 
start on the road Dr. Cummins has mapped out. We 
shall say to other organizations that march on parallel, 
or shall I say divergent, lines, for that too often has 
been a Universalist way, ‘Come in with us.’ We shall 
appeal to the G. S. S. A., the W. N. M. A., the state 
organizations and others. The time is at hand when 
these organizations might as well stand up and be 
counted. When we come here four years from now 
with 90 percent of our forces, we should make known 
who the others are.” 

Carleton Fisher raised the important question of 
a religious program to follow changes proposed. Mr. 
Kelly of Brookline, Mass., cited Otis Skinner in sup- 
port. Roger F. Etz, former General Superintendent, 
called forward to the platform, said: ‘‘I thank God for 
this day. I rejoice perhaps more than any of you in 
this great program. I am one hundred or one hun- 
dred and fifty percent behind the recommendations 
and behind the General Superintendent.’”’ George 
Wood pointed out the three great things to be accom- 
plished. Ernest Marble said: “Here is my vote. No 
strings to it. God bless the Superintendent.”” The 
vote then was taken. 


The Valedictory of Dr. Macpherson 
Dr. Walter Henry Macpherson, ten years on the 
Board of Trustees and for four years president of the 
General Convention, then read his brief valedictory 
address. He made an eloquent appeal for support of 
the new program. He paid high tribute to both Dr. 
Etz and Dr. Cummins. He said that all our resole- 
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tions will be meaningless unless incarnated in flesh and 
blood. He made a powerful plea for more democracy 
as a cure for the ills of democracy. He called for 
daily meditations such as we now have in Lent, and 
for church school lessons such as those recently written 
by Dr. Scott. Closing, he said: ‘The motto of the 
Chicago Convention, ‘Facing New Frontiers,’ is no 
meaningless phrase.” 


The Pension Plan 


The session at this point moved to another hall 
to release the banquet hall for another function, and 
the contributory pension plan became the order of 
the day. Mr. Emmons presided and presented the 
matter. In substance it provides that the minister 
is to pay into the pension fund three percent of his 
salary and the church pay five percent. George H. 
Huggins of Philadelphia, an actuarial expert, spoke 
effectively and clearly, showing that money to oper- 
ate the plan is to come not only from ministers and 
-churches but from interest, bequests and gifts. 

Questions were asked and comments made by the 
Rev. Benj. B. Hersey, the Rev. Fenwick L. Leavitt, 
Jr., Glenn McIntyre, the Rev. H. A. Hersey, Dr. 
Parkins and others. Finally it was voted to approve 
the plan and refer it to the Board of Trustees to put 
into operation when and if the board thinks it ad- 
visable, with 1941 as the goal in mind. 

Registration at the central registration bureau 
reached 560 Wednesday noon. 


The First Forum 


The forum announced for Wednesday night in 
Perkins Hall at the National Church had to be 
changed to the Italian room at the Mayflower. 
“This Convention,” said Dr. Rose, making the an- 
nouncement, “‘has outgrown the church.” Indeed the 
Convention had the appearance of something big and 
vital as the delegates filled the beautiful lobbies and 
corridors of the Mayflower Hotel Wednesday night, 
a day which probably will prove to be the high-water 
mark of the week. 

The topic for discussion at the forum was “Lib- 
eral Religion in the Present World Situation.” The 
chairman, Dr. Frank W. Ballou, superintendent of 
schools for the District of Columbia, handled the meet- 
ing as well as George B. Denny of Town Hall, New 
York, might have done. Easy, unobtrusive, always 
in command, himself filled with keen appreciation of 
the points made, he did the job well. The Right Rev- 
erend Edwin H. Hughes, D. D., Resident Bishop of 
the Methodist Church, came to Washington for the 
meeting from work in New England, and left after the 
meeting for other work in Ohio. Invited first for an 
eleven a. m. session, he had to be told by Dr. Brooks 
on orders from Boston that the invitation was with- 
drawn. Then in forty-eight hours, Brooks received 
an urgent telegram to get the Bishop to take the place 
of a distinguished rabbi at this forum. Did the 
Bishop stand on his dignity? He did not. He is as 
free from false front as another Henry D. Thoreau. 
The special topic given him was “The Place of a 
United Church in the World of Today.” 

He told the story of John Wesley. He showed 
how the Methodist Episcopal Church, the Methodist 


Protestant Church and the Methodist Episcopal 
Church South, all came from the mighty work of 
Wesley. He traced the history of the schisms that 
sent the Methodist Protestant Church one way in 
1828 and the Methodist Episcopal Church South 
another way in 1844. Then he showed how Christians 
by following back along the lines of cleavage might 
find the way to come together, saying that even 
Universalists might go back along the line of their own 
history to see where they started and how the old 
causes of division had been largely removed. ‘‘The 
reunion in Kansas City, May 10 of this year, came 
from a religious impulse,”’ he declared, and it brought 
about the greatest religious experience of his life. 
What Universalists have steadily maintained he de- 
clared in no uncertain words: “‘It is a great deal easier 
to unite churches on the basis of experience rather 
than on the basis of intellect.” 

“Don’t you see what it might mean,” he said, 
“Sf sixteen kinds of Presbyterians and fourteen kinds 
of Baptists might unite?” ‘“Universalists and Metho- 
dists,” he went on, “have this in common. Both 
started as protests against rigid Calvinism. I never 
have had a Universalist colleague I could not get on 
with. Who could not get on with James F. Albion, 
with whom I was associated eight years in Malden? 
It is a tragedy that with his power, life for him has 
had to be shadowed by ill health. With the colossal 
tasks facing the world, we need a united front.” 

Dean Skinner of Tufts came next with the special 
topic, “Liberalism Faces the Modern World.” Four 
groups, he said, face the modern world. In the first 
we have the entire human race, black, white, rich, 
poor, wondering if the modern world is to go to smash. 
Second, there is the religious group,, Mohammedan, 
Hindu, Christian. Third, the Christian group—large 
as it is a minority group—and finally the liberal group. 

“Religion faces the tragedy of life with a certain 
point of view,” he continued. ‘“‘Life is a spiritual fact. 
Life is an orderly fact. Life is a purposeful fact. The 
universe is not chaotic. The Christian points to a 
type of character as an ideal, the Christlike man. The 
great question for Christianity is, ‘Can we maintain 
the great figure of Jesus as our highest type?’ Deep 
within every Christian is the conviction that Jesus 
represents our highest type. The liberal is in every 
human group, Buddhist and Christian, and all the 
separate churches. The genius of liberalism is belief 
in the universals and unities. Illiberalism emphasizes 
the partials. History is with that group that proclaims 
the largest view—that believes in life as a whole and 
not as fragments. It is my thesis tonight that this 
modern world must have the spirit of liberalism or go 
down with a crash. What would have happened at 
Versailles if true liberals had sat about that council 
table? What would be the state of Europe today if 
all its peoples had been nurtured in the same liberal- 
ism? This Convention is on the verge of a great his- 
toric moment. The creative spirit is stirring. Only 
one thing can bring the enthusiasms, the ideals of this 
hour to fruition. It is not money, but money will 
help. It is not pensions, although pensions are im- — 
portant. It is not organization, although a better 
organization is imperative. The one thing that can 
translate our hope into realization is a militant new- 
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born liberalism for a new-born world. You and I 
have got to catch that vision. Liberalism is knocking 
at the doors of diplomacy. It is trying to get into 
factories. It is seeking to open doors of churches 
closed against it. Where can this new spirit find 
lodgment? It must open closed doors or we face dis- 
aster. Is your door open? Are you personally great 
enough to become the embodiment of liberalism?” 

The Rey. John Ray Ewers, D. D., minister of the 
East End Christian Church, Pittsburgh, Pa., said: ‘‘I 
am glad to be back in the parish of Dr. Brooks, for 
here I christened my grandchild, I am glad to be on a 
program arranged by Dr. Rose, my friend and fellow 
traveler in Russia, and to see Dr. Perkins here, the 
pastor for many years of my wife’s family. 

“To be a liberal means to be called names by the 
extremely orthodox and to be pushed here and there. 
They have not pushed me far, however, as I have been 
pastor of one church for thirty years. A liberal is a 
person open to all the light from any source. Chris- 
tian liberals believe in Christ, in his Father God, in 
his morals, in his teaching that we must share with 
others the best we have. What the present-day world 
needs is honest-to-God religion. I see a trend back 
to positive beliefs. ‘The gospel of Christ is the power 
of God unto salvation.’ Our war is a war without 
violence. The smartest thing Jesus ever did, if you 
will forgive the apparent irreverence, was to die on 
the cross. Not simply will we not fight in interna- 
tional conflicts, but we will throw our lives into the 
project of not fighting. Our Protestant churches 
are too soft. All of us are lacking in consecration. 
Even now the power is there to stop the European 
war, if we only knew it. Do you dare believe we can 
stop war? Do you dare stand for the proposition that 
we must share our raw materials to stop war? Re- 
ligion is a hold on God. Suppose we had a Christian 
as Chancellor of Germany! Would we have war? 

“The greatest word discovered in the last five 
years is ‘We.’ There is power in this word. Get hold 
of this power. Let us work at our Christian tasks 
with anybody who believes in God. 

“Our present situation is no different from what 
it has always been. There have been 800 major wars 
since the time of Christ. I doubt if there is any more 
hate, any more lust, any more cruelty, in the world 
today than there has always been. I should think 
it the time now for liberal preachers to tell the world 
what to do.” 

Then came a delightful question period, with 
Bishop Hughes fairly scintillating with apt and witty 
replies, Ewers forthright and fair, Skinner the scholar 
and master of statement. 

“What can a liberal church do today to bring 
about the same kind of religious experience that John 
Wesley had?’’—a question shot from the audience at 
Bishop Hughes. ‘One of the greatest weaknesses of 
liberalism is its emphasis on intellect,’’ said the Bishop. 
“What part has theology to play in a new world move- 
ment?”—a question from Kapp to Skinner. ‘“Theology 
is fundamental,’ was the answer, “but not in the 
scholastic sense. Life is meaningful. Life has unity. 
Life has purpose. Here is a basis for belief. It is the 


essential theology.” 
Griswold Williams then asked Dr. Ewers: ‘‘Do 


you think it possible to unite any body of Christians 
in its attitude toward war?’ “Most of them,” 
was the answer. “Share the raw materials is a 
test.” 

A gentleman from Montgomery rose to ask 
“What is a Christian?’ Bishop Hughes answered: 
“A person who believes in Christ, tries to follow 
Christ, and live in the spirit of Christ. I am not 
troubled so much as I used to be by the fact that I have 
a religion way beyond me. Pardon my saying that if 
we had to have perfect people for church members 
there would be no Universalist Church, no Methodist 
Church.” 

Dr. G. H. Leining asked that Dean Skinner 
answer the same question. ‘“‘A Christian,” said Dean 
Skinner, “‘is one who believes the things Jesus believed 
and tries to live in the same way.” 

Dean Skinner continued: “Great numbers in the 
churches are not Christians at all. I have addressed 
church congregations in favor of the abolition of 
capital punishment, and have found hate, anger, 
revenge, a desire for death of criminals, in opposition. 
They refuse absolutely to believe the statistics on the 
subject.” 

Questioned about the place of the intellect in re- 
ligion, Bishop Hughes said: ‘‘Reacting from emotional 
meetings, a lot of young Methodists act as if the 
intellect were something to be expressed and the 
feelings something to be repressed. The problem is 
balancing. God gave us minds and hearts, and if we 
do not love Him with both, it is certain we cannot 
love Him with all our soul and strength.” 

Answering the same question, Dr. Ewers said: 
“You are asking what is a Christian? The real ques- 
tion I have tried to ask you is do you dare to be a 
Christian?” 

Dr. Perkins asked Dr. Ewers if the inevitable re- 
sult when a movement grows big is to lose its sharp 
edge. Bishop Hughes interjected: ‘He is really 
gunning for me.”’ Someone asked Bishop Hughes and 
Dr. Ewers, “‘What is the Christian attitude toward 
the conscientious objector, the co-operative move- 
ment and the sale of munitions for slaughter?”’ One 
or the other or both replied that historically the early 
Christians had a co-operative movement and natu- 
rally could not sell munitions for slaughter. Hughes 
said, “I should not sell any arms to Japan or to 


Hitler.’ Ewers said, “I should not sell arms to any- 
body.” Hughes laughingly commented, “I never 
have.” 


It was a meeting full of good humor, respect 
for one another’s standpoint, and of basic agreement. 
It was closed by Dr. Ballou promptly at ten and the 
delegates talked it over in the great lobbies upstairs. 

Other interesting and important things took place 
on this crowded Wednesday. Mr. Graham gave a 
second beautiful organ recital. From the afternoon 
session some 215 women went up to 2400 16th Street, 
for the W. N. M. A. World Friendship Banquet. Miss 
Doris Uppercue of Washington presided as toastmas- 
ter, and the speakers, Mrs. Frank A. Linzel and Mrs. 
Emily Newell Blair, showed effectively the possibility 
of our making and keeping friends in all countries, 
races and creeds, and the enrichment of life and 
genuine happiness in such friendships. 
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Though the day had been a full one, nothing 
could stop the enthusiastic sons and daughters of St. 
Lawrence, Tufts, Lombard and Buchtel from putting 
on a reunion and supper between ten and midnight 
and beyond. Dean Clarence R. Skinner, Dean John 
Murray Atwood and Dean Lee S. McCollester spoke 
briefly. Boston University alumni present sang for 
the company. Other songs were lifted to high heaven 
in praise of dear old Alma Mater, and fine presentation 
was made of the possibilities of good accomplished by 
alumni scholarships. Over fifty attended. 


No Let Down on Thursday 

After Wednesday’s inspiring and exciting ses- 
sions it seemed as if Thursday must bring a reaction 
and let down. The reporters already were run ragged 
and panting. Sessions for these two main days started 
at 7.30 a. m. and went on without stopping, if one 
counts the lunches, until long after ten at night. But 
Thursday brought Benner again in his last devo- 
tional meeting, Hornell Hart for the G. S. S. A, 
than whom a better speaker for a church gathering 
cannot be easily found, Corinne Brooks, with her 
‘ense and charm, to push the work in North Carolina, 
and one of the best ministers’ meetings ever held. 
By early afternoon Thursday had made its own record 
and lasting mark. Again the conventions had perfect 
weather. ’ 

The day started with a breakfast of the Loyalty 
Fellowship. Fifty were there. Louis Annin Ames, 
president, presided. The Rev. George H. Wood said 
grace. Harold E. Sweet, A. Ingham Bicknell, Arthur 
H. Britton, Charles B. Ladd, Mrs. T. H. Patterson 
and Miss Elizabeth Bacon spoke. Mr. Ames told of 
the work of the fellowship. Mr. Emmons called the 
roll and asked all to stand in tribute to Mrs. Louis 
A. Ames, H. H. Henry and Dr. Marion D. Shutter, 
who had died since the last meeting. Dr. Perkins pro- 
nounced the benediction. 

The business session of the General Convention 
from 8.45 a. m. to 9.50 was given up largely to reports 
of commissions. A preliminary report of the credential 
committee showed 178 delegates. Total registration 
by this time was approaching 600. 

Dr. Ratcliff summarized for the Convention the 
work of the Council of Executives, a group of officials 
representing the general organizations engaged in 
Universalist work, W. N. M. A., G. S. S. A., Univer- 
salist Publishing House, and Y. P. C. U., with the 
General Convention taking the lead. An executive 
committee has met once a month and the council itself 
twice a year. It has resulted in unified planning of 
denominational work, the setting up of common ob- 
jectives, eliminating duplication. It has published a 
church program manual for local churches which has 
brought them into touch with common projects. It 
has done much for leadership training. The work of 
this council has given drive to the new program of a 
united church. 

Dr. Frederic W. Perkins reported for the Com- 
mission on Social Welfare, made up of representatives 
from all general Universalist organizations, with both 
conservatives and radicals on its membership. He 
told of a survey of local churches made to ascertain 
what our parishes are doing, described the new co- 


operation between churches and social agencies, and 
said that the high contribution of the church was to 
make socially-minded men competent to function in 
the highly co-operative society which is coming into 
existence. 

Miss Harriet G. Yates reported for the Inter- 
national Church Extension Board, stating that the 
board was of the opinion that no new untrained 
Universalist should be sent to the Orient in the 
present situation, that our educational and social 
service work be continued and that leadership be 
kept with the Rev. and Mrs. Darley Downs of the 
American Board, Congregationalists. 

The Rev. Harry A. Hersey, discussing the report, 
delivered himself of the following extraordinary pro- 
nunciamento: “It is time for you (Universalists) to 
stop refusing to contribute to causes you do not be- 
lieve in if your minister does believe in them, and it is 
time for the minister to stop refusing to support causes 
if the denomination does.”’ Believers in the rights of 
the individual conscience and liberty did not have a 
chance to make mincemeat of Hersey, but the question 
remains for some future panel discussion. 


The John Murray Celebration 

Dean Clarence R. Skinner made a most interest- 
ing statement of tentative plans already made by a 
General Convention committee of which he is chair- 
man, for the celebration of the 200th anniversary of 
the birth of John Murray December 10, 1941. A 
general executive committee, a publicity committee, 
a pageant committee, etc., are to come into being. 
The co-operation of other religious bodies is to be 
invited. A new life of Murray is to be written. Re- 
gional celebrations are to take place at the time of the 
general celebration. A delegation from Alton, Eng- 
land, the birthplace, may be secured. “The celebration 
rightly carried out,” he said, “can implement the pro- 
gram of the General Superintendent.” 

Discussing this report, the Rev. Charles H. Em- 
mons urged that we make contacts with British Uni- 


versalists. 


In Memory of the Dead 

Dr. Walter Henry Macpherson, president of 
the Convention, reported for the Board of Trustees. 
He described the service given by ministers and lay- 
men upon the board, the long hours, the arduous 
toil, saying that any church that could command 
such service would grow and prosper. An impressive 
part of his report was reading the names of ministers 
who have died in the biennium, as follows: 

Katherine Haskell Ball, Tacy Mathew Bowler, 
Maude Lyon Cary, James. Emery Coulter, George 
Croswell Cressey, Elmer Morey Druley, Irene Earll, 
Theodore Adolph Fischer, John T. Fitzgerald, Milo 
Garfield Folsom, Francis Alonzo Gray, S. Louisa 
Haight, Hubert Theodore Law, Harvey Loy, George 
Arthur Miller, Herbert Philbrook Morrell, F. Osten- 
Sacken, Otto Steinhofer Raspe, Marion Daniel Shut- 
ter, Ezekiel Vose Stevens, Samuel Loomer Titus, Del- 
mar Everett Trout, Vincent Eaton Tomlinson, Hen- 
drik Vossema. : 

Of the above eleven were in active service at the 
time of their deaths. 
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International Relations 

The Rev. Stanley Manning, reporting for the 
Commission on International Relations, said that in 
a time when the world is denying faith in God as 
father of all and in the brotherhood of man, there is 
gceater need than ever for Universalists, by both their 
deeds and words, to keep that faith and proclaim it. 
He said that there is no way to peace but by right- 
eousness, but that self-righteousness is fatal. There 
is danger in merely working to avoid being drawn into 
war. He highly praised the Institute of World Af- 
fairs at Ferry Beach. His report in the hands of the 
delegates told of the fine work done by the Rev. 8. E. 
Gerard Priestley of New York City, visiting fourteen 
European countries to promote the ideals of the 
commission. The resolutions, strongly against war, 
suggested groups in local churches for study and dis- 
cussion. 

Dr. Ratcliff read resolutions of greeting from the 
Ohio Universalist Convention and the Y. P. C. U. of 
Connecticut, and the Convention then took a recess. 


The Conferences at Ten 


Instead of being stuck off in the corner and placed 
at odd moments when most delegates had gone to the 
Senate or Arlington, the conferences at this conven- 
tion have been in a central place at an hour when they 
could draw people other than the already convinced. 
Miss Gertrude Whipple and Mrs. Brooks were in the 
ball-room with a large company to consider the Clara 
Barton Birthplace and work in North Carolina. Off 
the same corridor in comfortable rooms Harriet G. 
Yates led a conference on “Training Leaders for a 
United Church,”’ Dr. Emerson H. Lalone one on ‘‘The 
Ministry of the Printed Word,” and the Rev. Max A. 
Kapp one on “Adult Education in Our Churches.” 

Though a more complete story is to follow, we 
give here the striking things in the conferences. Miss 
Whipple and her associates made clear that the Birth- 
place needs better living quarters and other facilities. 
Mrs. Wilkins, pioneer in the Birthplace work, urged 
concentrated effort to increase the endowment. Mrs. 
Cyrus F. Springall of Malden, Mass., wife of the 
architect for the Birthplace, made a beautiful little 
address upon landscaping the grounds, not only to 
beautify the place but to stimulate nature study 
among the girls who come there summers. Others 
pointed out the need of facilities for archery, tennis 
and croquet. 

Mrs. Seth R. Brooks of Washington conducted 
a conference on North Carolina which led up to a suc- 
cessful drive in the afternoon for funds. The splendid 
work of Bryant, Skeels, Ulrich and Boorn, and the 
sacrificial support of small churches, were clearly set 
forth. Fifty-five hundred dollars are in sight for the 
next two years, but the minimum need is for eight 
thousand. Nothing more dramatic occurred than the 
concrete statement by Mrs. Brooks of just where cuts in 
North Carolina work fell and just what they meant. 
Dr. Brooks uttered timely warning against being 
swept into new movements while we leave those that 
we have fostered to starve. He said: ‘‘We cannot con- 
ceive the progress made in North Carolina in the past 
two years. I would not take one cent from the 
medical work proposed or one cent from the Clara 


Barton Birthplace, but I plead with you not to neglect 
the work already started.’’ Miss Elizabeth Bacon, 
speaking for the West, told the New Englanders that 
there were other Universalist projects besides the 
“Birthplace.” 


Mr. Benner’s Last Service 


As Mr. Benner stood up to conduct the eleven 
a. m. devotional service, Dean Skinner whispered, 
“His addresses are the most important thing in that 
field I have seen, and they should be published.” 
When he finished the General Superintendent thanked 
him for the Convention in warm and affectionate 
terms, and bade him Godspeed on his 3,000-mile 
journey back to his parish. A reverent humanist 
who accepts Divine purpose in the universe and who is 
filled with the spirit of religion, he brought a new high 
note into Universalist gatherings. The Leader will 
publish some of these addresses in the near future. 


General Sunday School Association 

With Kapp in the chair, Susan M. Andrews telling 
the story of the work, and Prof. Hornell Hart to fire 
and delight the crowd, the G. S. S. A. put on its con- 
tribution to the general mass meetings at eleven a. m. 
It also struck a high level. 

Dr. Frederick M. Eliot brought felicitous greetings 
from the Unitarians and especially from the Religious 
Education Department of the A. U. A. “The church 
of the future,” he said, “‘will be tested by its ability 
to bring into its program the ideals and methods of 
education. We Universalists and Unitarians must 
stand together as friends, partners, fellow servants of 
God.” 

Every year, Miss Andrews showed, the G.S.S. A. 
had been successful in bringing a few more schools 
from the ranks of the poorly organized and badly 
taught into the ranks of the well organized and ef- 
ficient. No one has a clearer vision of the relation 
that church school work of the right sort bears to the 
happiness and welfare of the race. Mr. Kapp’s high 
tribute to her success was well deserved. 

Dr. Hornell Hart of Duke University is one of 
the sociologists who believe in the truth and impor- 
tance of basic religion. He showed how church school 
workers, if informed, could take young people swept 
off their feet by materialistic biology, sociology or 
physics and help them build a solid foundation for 
faith. His insistence was that all truth, scientific or 
religious, is equally sacred. Quoting Clement of 
Alexandria he said, “Truth by whomever spoken is 
sacred.”’ ‘‘Heaven,”’ he said, “is a spiritual state in 
which one freely and joyously works with others for 
the good of all because he wants to.” ‘Hell,’ he said, 
“fs a spiritual state in which each seeks to impose his 
will on all others by fear, force and fraud.” His chart 
cannot well be reported, but it held the breathless 
attention of all. 

Mr. Wilmot in his interesting report to the news- 
papers, gave this piquant description of the meeting: 


Dr. Hornell Hart of Duke University, Durham, 
N. C., restored purgatory and hell to Universalists in 
an address on “Our Spiritual Task,’’ at the United 
Universalist Convention in this city today. He received 
a great ovation. Dr. Hart cited the two worlds in which 
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youth is trained, religious thinking and modern scien- 
tific thought. To bridge the two he used a scientific 
diagram showing that “free, vivid, thrilling life’ was 
the desired goal, and “defeat, frustration and enslave- 
ment” the negative side. He took “The Prodigal Son” 
from his father’s house to “riotous living,” which he 
termed “reckless thrill seeking,’ on to ‘‘eating with the 
swine,’ which he termed “hell,’’ on to the time when 
the son ‘‘came to himself” (repentance) and vowed 
restitution, a spiritual state which he termed “‘purga- 
tory,’’ back to his father who killed ‘‘the fatted calf,” 
which was “heaven.’”’ Dr. Hart made the point that 
all these were spiritual states in this life, with certain 
indications that they held true in the life beyond as 
well. 
The Ministers’ Lunch 


No one who attended the ministers’ lunch on 
Thursday noon will ever again think of such gatherings 
as side issues at conventions. It represented the heart 
of the Convention. Gone are the days when the 
ministers waste two or three hours over whether the 
Leader ought to make all contributors to reactions 
sign their names. Here the subject was “A More Ef- 
fective Ministry.”’ As Dr. Lalone put it, “By a rare 
and happy circumstance three men spoke each of 
whom presented a vital phase of the subject—all 
different.” 

Dr. Scott said that no man in the world can use 
as many talents as a minister. The Church brought 
into being hospitals, hospices and other works of 
charity, and then let them go to secular agencies, as is 
right. Now the Church should serve the community 
in its unmet needs, espouse causes that will have no 
backers unless the Church gets behind them. He 
cited the co-operative movement, birth control clinics, 
and forums to maintain free discussion. Dean 
Skinner made a magnificent plea for high intellectual 
standards in the ministry, to enable them to see the 
real problems of the times and to bring the light of 
Christianity to bear upon them. “The unique mission 
of Universalists,”’ he said, ‘‘is to explore the frontiers 
of life and to prepare to solve the problems ahead of us. 
We cannot do this with feeble minds. Unless liberal 
Universalists and Unitarians form a small minority 
with a clear-cut intellectual concept of this mission, 
we had better join the orthodox.’”’ More and better 
institutes and summer schools for ministers he sug- 
gested. 

Dr. Wallace Rose, voicing approval of all that 
had been said, declared that behind all this we must 
have a deep affection for people and a desire to do 
them good. 

The Rev. Carleton Fisher of Buffalo presided 
admirably, and he closed the meeting with a trenchant 
sentence or two. 


Looking Ahead in Women’s Work 

Boorn of Friendly House spoke Thursday after- 
noon at a general session arranged by the W. N. M. A. 
In a clear, simple way he told of the medical needs of 
the mountain people. He made clear that he did not 
want his appeal to interfere with the contributions for 
the regular North Carolina work, and he paid tribute 
to his colleagues, Bryant, Skeels and Ulrich. 

Contributions came in fast as Mrs. Brooks un- 
rolled a huge bandage every foot of which represented 


$5.00. Over $600 was pledged for the medical work in 
the mountains and some $500 for the regular work, or 
upwards of $1,100 in all. 


Ferry Beach Reunion 


One hundred and twenty enthusiastic people 
attended the Ferry Beach reunion at the Y. W. C. A. 
Thursday at six p.m. Dr. Roger F. Etz, the presi- 
dent, presided.. The Rev. Stanley Manning intro- 
duced the Hon. Clement F. Robinson, former Attorney 
General of Maine, as the man who won the Ferry 
Beach tax case for the association. Mr. Robinson 
minimized his contribution. He said that Maine had 
a broader law in tax matters than most states, and that 
all he had had to do was to tell the facts and state 
the law to induce the higher court to reverse the 
lower one. In other words, he had had a good client 
and a good case. Robert F. Needham also spoke. 


The Second Town Meeting 


The second Town Meeting session Thursday 
evening was in Perkins Hall at the church. Dr. 
Brooks had secured 150 extra chairs. Every foot 
of space was occupied. Five hundred people were 
there. 

They were not disappointed. The session was 
as interesting as that of the night before. Hon. 
Clement F. Robinson of Maine proved to be a second 
Frank Ballou as a presiding officer, with plenty of Pine 
Tree pep thrown in. The subject was “Religion and 
Future America.”’ Again three men spoke who were 
distinct types. By no stretch of the imagination could 
Frederick M. Eliot be taken for Harry F. Ward, or 
Ward for anybody else in the world. Chancellor 
Joseph M. Gray of the American University stepped 
in at the last minute to take the place of Guy Emery 
Shipler, editor of The Churchman, who was detained 
by illness. He made many friends. The three men 
spoke for twenty minutes each, and then an hour was 
given to questions and answers. 

Dr. Eliot said in part: ‘““The question that I raise 
is: ‘On what conditions can liberal religion play a real 
part in working out the destiny of America in the 
next fifty years? The tacit assumption that we make 
is that, in the next fifty years, liberal religion conceiv- 
ably might play a great part and that we are anxious 
to have it do so. There are three things on which we 
rest our hope, three things we might give that America 
badly needs: 1. An adequate philosophy of liberty. 
2. A freedom not incompatible with effective organiza- 
tion. 3. Development of the methods of religious 
education to provide the incentives and reinforce- 
ments for a democratic world like ours. Our whole 
democratic system is challenged with tremendous 
energy and effectiveness. If we are to continue in 
the line of democracy we must more than have faith 
in democracy. We must have faith resting on a bed- 
rock philosophy. The most effective contribution the 
free churches can make is to prove in our own experi- 
ence that in our own affairs and in our own lives we 
can combine discipline with liberty. The saddest 
sight today is that of the man who has kept his ideals 
but lost his faith in the possibility of realizing them. 
In order to do any part of what I have been present- 
ing, you and I must muster up more courage than we 
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have shown of late. We must not only have the 
courage to suffer but the greater courage to inflict 
pain. In churches we do not want to undergo the 
pain of revising or changing anything, either in the 
realm of ideas or that of institutions. We have got 
to scrap the jaunty optimism that we inherited from 
the nineteenth century and that even the great war 
has not been able to dislodge. We must discard from 
church programs all that does not meet the test of 
modern educational practice. Liberals must learn to 
take risks that put in jeopardy some values for the sake 
of other values to be realized. For us there is no 
tranquillity, no repose. Courage of that sort is -our 
fundamental need.” 

“The future of America,” said Prof. Harry F. 
Ward, of Union Theological Seminary, “turns upon 
whether the American people are to abandon or de- 
velop the democratic way of life. From the begin- 
ning of our country there has been a struggle between 
the democratic and the anti-democratic forces. Jef- 
ferson represented one and Hamilton the other.” 
Step by step Dr. Ward sketched the extension of de- 
mocracy in the United States, holding the almost 
breathless attention of the large company. Demo- 
cratic forces ruled until profits made in the Civil 
War raised a powerful bloc in opposition. Monopoly 
got a stranglehold. For a time our political house 
was divided as we tried to serve both God and mam- 
mon. “We have seen,” he said, ‘‘attempts to extend 
democratic control to certain areas of the economic 
domain. Here is a crucial battle. Here is an area in 
which religion must declare itself. 

“The question comes with peculiar insistence to 
this group representing prophetic religion. The lifting 
of a voice, the spreading of a spirit, has been its main 
function. 

“The threat of the war situation to democracy is 
already evident. Even fear of war produced sharp 
attacks in this country upon the democratic process. 
Already we are talking about sabotage and espionage, 
and spreading suspicion, prejudice and hate. Already 
the dangerous appeal is made to private citizens to 
help government agents, giving many a chance to ex- 
ploit their private grudges and hatreds. One sheriff 
today started to organize 2,000 deputies. 

“You can be sure that under the emotionalism 
of a war scare, reactionaries will strike deadly blows 
at the W. P. A., the Wage and Hour Act and other 
democratic agencies. When you start to limit the 
right of a people to organize themselves politically as 
they choose, you begin to limit the right of a people 
to govern themselves democratically. The Church 
-ean take away the sanctions of religion from anti- 
democratic forces. The connection between the need 
for bread and the need for brotherhood is close. We 
shall not get much bread, or sharing it, until we put 
the sanctions of religion back of the demand.” 

The address was followed by prolonged cheering. 

Chancellor Gray began humorously by saying 
that people who rejected high temperature in their 
eschatology ought not to put so much emphasis upon 
it in their churches. (The room had grown very warm 
but the ventilating system soon cooled it.) “I am 
_ interested in liberal religion as such,’’ he continued. 
-“T am interested in religion and its future.” 


In quick outline he sketched the history of the 
country and showed how the power of religion made 
the settlers come. 

Dr. Gray recognized the truth of Dr. Ward’s 
observations, but added: “A well-fed nation can be 
motivated by hate and selfishness. It is not enough 
for us to take away the sanctions of religion from 
anti-democratic forces. Religion also must be a 
healing, reconciling force.’’ And he closed with the 
words, “You never can heal a divided social order 
with a divided religion.” 


Question Period 


Stanley Manning started the ball rolling with 
this question to Dr. Eliot: “How can organized re- 
ligion carry over to people generally our insistence 
upon liberalism?’’ Answer: ‘Churches usually are 
very spotted in their liberalism, liberal in theology 
and orthodox in their economics, or vice versa. Our 
chief educational task is to teach people to be alto- 
gether liberal and to respect the views of others. 
The liberal church that is illiberal in its attitude 
toward the orthodox can be found almost every- 
where.”’ 

A lady to Dr. Gray: ‘What are the chances of 
Protestant churches uniting?’ Answer: ‘Progress 
has been made.” 

A man to Professor Ward: “Is it not true that 
churches do give sanction to undemocratic forces?” 
Answer: “The balance of religious forces at present 
favors the undemocratic forces. The majority is 
against change.” 

Mr. Hersey to Professor Ward: “‘What about 
Beard’s last book and his failure to mention religion?” 
Answer: “‘Beard made the first analysis of the eco- 
nomic factors active in forming America, a great con- 
tribution. I have not read him so much since. I am 
reminded of an old professor who said to John Dewey 
after Dewey had read a paper, ‘You made no mention 
of the part religion has played.’ Dewey answered: 
‘By George, that’s so. I never thought of it.’ ”’ 

Griswold Williams to Professor Ward: “We 
ministers are divided about war. Can you tell us 
some possible way to reconcile these two points of 
view?”’ Answer: “I would if I could, but I can’t.’ 

Ellenwood to Eliot: “The old saying is that to 
succeed in a Unitarian church in New England you 
must be a liberal in theology and a conservative in 
politics. Is that so?” Answer: “It is still true that 
the social and economic views of our churches are 
conservative. But in parish after parish we are losing 
by death the well-to-do people who used to pay all 
deficits and make all improvements to church property. 
We are rapidly moving toward a time when social 
and economic conservatives will not be in control, but 
other people will run our churches. Much as I respect 
the lives and characters of the old conservatives, I am 
glad. They were grand people in spite of money and 
conservatism, but in a short time Unitarianism in 
New England will be a middle class movement.” 

A man to Dr. Eliot: “Is not liberalism itself 
one of the greatest sinners against unity in insisting 
on remaining different?’”’ Answer: ‘There is only one 
possible basis of church unity, one broad enough to 
include all whom Jesus would have included. Would 
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he have excluded his brother Jews? We need a united 
church to minister to the world’s need and to get it 
we set up a theological formula as a test. Should 
Universalists and Unitarians be blamed for not accept- 
ing that formula? I admit that we are giving a poor 
demonstration of our desire for unity, not in our 
attitude to the orthodox but in our attitude to one 
another.” 

Dr. Eliot turned to Dr. Gray in the cross current 
of discussion that followed and Dr. Gray said of Dr. 
Eliot: “I wouldn’t have kept him out, under any cir- 
cumstances. The day is coming when we will define 
a Christian as one who devotes his life to the purposes 
of Jesus.” 

A man asked: ‘“‘How are the forces of Christianity 
to speed up the movement to unity so as not to be 
overtaken by chaos?” No answer, but a woman rose 
and asked: “Did not Madras show the way?”’ 


The Last Day 


Friday, too, dawned cloudless, but it was warmer, 
up to 55 in the early morning and delightfully warm at 
midday. A few from a distance who had to be back 
for Sunday had begun to go, but the vast majority 
stayed to the end. The total registration was 211 
men and 327 women, or 538. Of these 451 were from 
outside Washington. 


Youth Conference 

Of the youth conference at 8.45 a. m. Dr. Lalone 
writes: 

“The early morning conference on ‘The Church 
and Its Youth’ on Friday demonstrated the popularity 
and utility of the new united program scheme. In 
spite of the fact that it was the last day of a full con- 
vention week, the conference room was filled to its 
original seating capacity before the conference began. 
As William E. Gardner, executive secretary of the 
Y. P. C. U., rose to open the program, ushers were 
bringing in more chairs for late comers. One hundred 
and forty-three people crowded into the Chinese room 
to hear Dr. Roy A. Burkhart, minister of the Com- 
munity Church of Columbus, O., an outstanding 
authority on youth work, speak. Dr. Burkhart posed 
the question: ‘How are you going to reach youth?’ 
and answered it by outlining how the Columbus Com- 
munity Church has reached its youth. The key to 
the problem he found in reaching the natural leaders. 
This he achieved by a policy of devoted persistence, 
frankness, and democratic procedure. ‘We need 
more prayer,” said Dr. Burkhart, ‘but we also need 
more sweat.’ 

“The speaker was dynamic, brilliant, and witty, 
and so stirred his audience to a discussion of the prob- 
lems of the church in serving youth. At the beginning 
of his address Dr. Burkhart made the mistake of as- 
suming that all the time allotted to consideration of 
children and youth was the two luncheon hours which 
he noted in a rapid scanning of the program. This he 
scored, and appealed for more consideration of these 
important elements of our constituency at our next 
Convention. The speaker’s error was exposed 
and effectively but graciously corrected by Harry 
Adams Hersey at the beginning of the discussion 
period.” 


General Convention Business 


All of Friday from ten a. m. to 12.30 p. m., and 
from two to five p. m., was given to convention 
business. 

There were reports of officers, committees and 
commissions, brief discussion of many of the reports 
which drove home the vital points, the report of 
the Nominating Committee and all the interest at- 
tached to an election, and the recommendations and 
resolutions. There was nothing very wild, nothing 
divisive except the resolutions about war, and these 
were framed in such a noble Christian spirit that no- 
body talked against them, and while the vote by which 
they were passed was fifty-one to twenty-six, many in 
the negative were so because they could not go along 
with everything the resolutions implied. 

The recommendations of the Committee on 
Official Reports presented by the Rev. Carl Olson 
dealt with business procedure for future conven- 
tions, periodic reports from churches receiving finan- 
cial help, a possible change of name of the Universalist 
General Convention to the Universalist Church, our 
work in Japan, in Suffolk, and among college students, 
daily devotions, the Publishing House, and the pro- 
gram for united work in all branches of the Church. 

The resolutions thanked the National Church, 
the Rev. Rol W. Benner, the Mayflower Hotel, and 
retiring officers. They urged support of the Univer- 
salist Publishing House, emphasis on the ministry of 
the printed word, pledged Universalist support of 
interdenominational efforts, sought to safeguard the 
liberties of conscientious objectors, condemned gam- 
bling, supported the co-operative movement, praised 
the Institute of World Affairs, and in the resolutions 
on war expressed sympathy with and pledged help for 
victims of war, stated the supreme duty of the United 
States to spread good will and democracy in the world 
and remain at peace, not for profit but for service, 
condemned war profits and recommended organization 
of clubs, classes and discussion groups to study war 
and peace. The final resolution was a whole-hearted 
endorsement of the plans of the General Superin- 
tendent. Dr. Scott read the resolutions. 


The Election 


The report of the nominating committee, Dr. 
Frank D. Adams, Miss Eleanor Bissell, the Rev. B. B. 
Hersey, Dean Lee S. McCollester, and Dr. Effie M. 
Jones, was read in the forenoon. The election by 
special order was set for three o’clock and the result 
was announced just before five in the afternoon, when 
the Convention had to adjourn to set the ball-room 
free for banquet tables. 

Before the vote was taken Fred B. Perkins of 
Providence made a beautiful and moving address with- 
drawing his name for consideration as president, for 
he had at no time been a candidate. To unsnarl a par- 
liamentary tangle, Dr. F. W. Perkins withdrew his 
name, which had been presented by the committee 
as one of the vice-presidents. They ought to have 
brought in three and in fact brought in four. The 
other name which the nominating committee had 
brought in for president was that of Louis Annin 
Ames of New York. When the vote was announced 
Mr. Ames had 123 votes, Mr. Perkins twenty-five 
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and Dr. Frederic W. Perkins one. All other officers 
elected received 152 votes. They were: 

Vice-presidents: the Rev. Fenwick L. Leavitt, 
Jr., of New York, representing the Y. P. C. U.; Mrs. 
Ezra B. Wood of Connecticut, representing the 
W.N. M. A.; the Rev. Max A. Kapp of New York, 
representing the G. §.S. A. Trustees for four years: 
Arthur H. Britton of New Hampshire; Edgar T. Wil- 
liams of Tennessee; H. E. Simmons of Ohio; Elwood 
J. Way of the District of Columbia; Harold S. Latham 
of New Jersey. Preacher of Occasional Sermon, 1941: 
Dr. William Wallace Rose of Massachusetts. Coun- 
cil of Free Church Fellowship: Dr. Herbert E. Benton 
of Pennsylvania; the Rev. Hazel I. Kirk of Massachu- 
setts; the Rev. G. Douglas Frazier of Massachusetts. 
Central Committee of Fellowship: Dr. Frederic W. 
Perkins of Massachusetts; the Rev. E. Dean Ellen- 
wood of Rhode Island; Prof. Alfred S. Cole of Massa- 
chusetts; Dr. Fred C. Leining of New York; Cornelius 
A. Parker of Massachusetts; Clement F. Robinson of 
Maine; Dr. Isaac V. Lobdell of Massachusetts. 

Before the vote was taken on the place of meet- 
ing in 1941, which is purely an advisory vote, Dr. 
Benton made an eloquent plea for Philadelphia and 
Dr. Ratcliff a brief statement for Tufts College. The 
vote stood eighty for Tufts College, sixty-six for 
Philadelphia—closer than any one thought it could 
be in view of the action of the Board and the Com- 
mittee on Recommendations, which both favored 
Tufts. 

Mr. Ames made a short address of thanks, saying 
that in his declining years he would not dream of 
accepting the office had he not been requested to do 
so by his wife when she was dying, and adding that 
if the Convention did not want a man who would be 
militant and aggressive for the policies of Dr. Cum- 
mins, he would then and there decline. 


The Closing Banquet 


Interest and enthusiasm kept up to the end. 
Three hundred and sixty-five people sat down to the 
closing dinner at the Mayflower, a two-dollar repast, 
served in the beautiful ball-room, and well worth all 
it cost. At the long head table in the center was the 
Hon. Owen D. Young, Universalist layman, chairman 
of the Board of the General Electric Company, re- 
gent of the University of the State of New York, 
lawyer, educator, executive, a better Henry Clay, 
and at one time almost as close as Clay to the Presi- 
dency of the United States. He was the toastmaster. 
To his right in order were Dean Lee S. McCollester, 
one of the speakers; Dr. Walter H. Macpherson, re- 
tiring president; Mrs. Ezra B. Wood, president of the 
W. N. M. A.; Dr. Robert Cummins, who can keep 
himself in the background as successfully as he can 
step out into the open; Mrs. Elwood J. Way of the 
local Convention committee; the Rev. Max A. Kapp, 
up there as head of the educational forces of the de- 
nomination; Mrs. John Ratcliff, wife of the secretary; 
Dr. Frederic W. Perkins, former Washington pastor, 
who gave the invocation; Philip Young, more than a 
son of his famous father but still the son; Corinne 
Brooks, wife of Dr. Brooks, a beloved leader ‘also; and 
Dr. Wallace Rose, who engineered the Convention 
program from beginning to end. From Mr. Young 


to the left sat the Rev. Harmon Gehr, who stepped 
into the limelight with his address; Mrs. Wm. H. 
McGlauflin, once the first lady of the denomination 
and sitting there as head of the Washington com- 
mittee; Louis Annin Ames, president of the New 
York Staze Convention, on the general board for 
years, now the president of the General Convention; 
Alice Cummins, wife of Dr. Cummins, as able to love 
and serve God with her mind as with her charming 
personality; Elwood J. Way, chairman of credentials, 
member of the local committee, former moderator of 
the National Church; Mrs. Gehr, mother of Harmon 
and mistaken for his sister or his wife; Dr. John Rat- 
cliff, General Secretary, who seldom “misses a trick’’ 
on anything; Mrs. Wallace Rose, another Universalist 
we are proud to push to the front; Fenwick Leavitt, 
Jr., new president of the Y. P. C. U.; Mrs. Young, 
wife of Philip Young; Dr. Brooks, the tireless and 
successful pastor and worker in every post he has 
filled; H. Jerome Graham, organist of the National 
Church, whose ministry of music at the convention 
was a notable contribution, and his devoted and 
respected wife. It is quite a list, but as one self- 
restrained woman remarked as they all filed in and 
took their places, “I am proud to be a Universalist 
when such people are at the head table.” 

Of the speeches, it is enough to say that they 
cannot be reported. We probably shall publish them. 
McCollester was taken for granted. He was president 
and member of the Board longer than any other 
man in our history. Now at eighty he is an honored 
figure. He was chosen to speak on “An Old Man 
Surveys the Future,” and it is enough to say that 
from the standpoint of a past filled with sorrow and 
joy, he surveyed a future full of hope and promise in 
spite of human folly. The Rev. Harmon Gehr was a 
new figure to the majority, in spite of the fact that he 
has contributed beautiful violin music to three or four 
General Conventions. Now he stood forth as a highly 
successful speech maker—a young man surveying 
the past. McCollester paid high tribute to him. 
Young affectionately patted him on the shoulder, the 
crowd thronged around him after the dinner, and the 
editor got hold of his manuscript hidden all the eve- 
ning in his inside pocket. We are salesman enough to 
withhold it now, to announce that it is coming, and that 
Leader subscriptions are only $2.50 a year, ministers 
half price. 

And Young! Yes, he made a great toastmaster. 
Great enough to be simple, eloquent in word and per- 
sonality, effective always. As Macpherson said in 
introducing him: ‘‘He has grown up in our Church. 
He never has been an anti-hellian Universalist. He 
has exemplified in his own life the broadest, best 
Universalism. He is a dreamer whose dream has 
held.” 

Said Mr. Young in substance: ‘I am a son of the 
Universalist Church. I never hear that name with- 
out tender and grateful memories. They are memories 
unlike many because there are no disappointments in 
them. In the little Universalist church at Van Hornes- 
ville, as a small boy, I insisted on going to service 
every other Sunday night when Elder Ward preached 
—perhaps in part I went so I could stay up—and then 
Monday morning I would mount a chair and preach a 
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sermon in a room all alone. But my old grandfather, 
overhearing from the next room, would chuckle and go 
to my mother and say, “That boy will be a preacher 
yet in spite of all that I can do.’ Then Dr. Hervey 
found me and took me to St. Lawrence, that small 
college then, still filled with the spirit of that great 
Universalist, Ebenezer Fisher. There at work were 
men like Dr. Lee and the masterly figure of Isaac M. 
Atwood, from whom one learned the English language. 
Can one forget that apparent hesitancy as he spoke 
while he seemed to be reaching out for the exact word, 
and when it came out it had the precise meaning he 
wanted, always. Absalom Graves Gaines, who talked 
about morals and logic. Never was there uncertainty 
with Gaines. Never was there doubt. Those were 
the confident days, safe days, days of certainty one 
never has found since. So began fifty years of associa- 
tion with the college, and with Universalist leaders— 
Murray Atwood, Sykes, Max Kapp, Emerson Lalone, 
Fred Leining, the most expensive friend of the lot, 
Forbes, Lewis Beals Fisher, many others. I speak too 
much of my own experience and I apologize, but I 
cannot refer to my association with the Universalist 
Church without calling up the figures of Caleb Fisher 
and Frank Hall, friends through many years, masters 
in their work.” 

One of his sentences featured in the newspapers 
under his picture, was: “‘It is a challenge to the Church 
whenever and wherever men are not free to protest.”’ 

Introducing Harmon Gehr, Mr. Young told of 
Gehr’s student pastorate at Van Hornesville, and his 
playing of the violin, and he said: “‘He is a young man 
whose career I have watched with interest. He is 
amply qualified to speak of the past because he has 
participated in it so little.” 

McCollester was introduced as a man young at 
eighty. “More faith in the Universalist Church 
than I have had in a long time” was the keynote of his 
address. He closed with a quotation: “I live not to 
reproduce the past but to produce the future.”’ As he 
finished Mr. Young rose and said, “It was a great day 
for Tufts College when it produced McCollester, Tom- 
linson and Hall.” 

Dr. Seth R. Brooks was called up for a closing 
word on short notice, given at the table. He said: “It 
is a real honor to have any part in a gathering as 
great as this. It is a grave responsibility to say just 
the right word now. I do not want to speak for my- 
self, but to say what you all would say if you were 
standing here. I am proud of the Universalist Church, 
the older ministers, the younger ministers. I am proud 
of the glorious service we had Tuesday night, of great 
meetings thronged and with many turned away, and 
of the fact that a great bishop of the Methodist Church 
made such sacrifices to be here. I am proud that 
Owen D. Young, under pressure of heavy burdens, 
came here tonight, proud of the beautiful edifice we 
have in Washington, into which.my predecessor, Dr. 
Perkins, put so much of his imagination, genius and 
strength. I am especially proud, for I can recall times 
when we have not been so proud of our ministers, our 
churches, our pronouncements. I know that. pride 
goeth before a fall, but ours is not that kind of pride. 
One of the great lessons that I have learned from 
William Lyon Phelps is contained in his remark that 


‘no play is a great play unless it starts to work after 
the audience has left.’ We have not had a great con- 
vention or done anything important, unless after we 
leave here it starts to work in our churches and in our 
lives.” 

Holding an old hymn book which belonged to 
his mother, dated 1810, in his hand, Mr. Young read 
from the preface a resolution of 1807 which commis- 
sioned Hosea Ballou, Abner Kneeland and Edward 
Turner to prepare it. He quoted one verse of a hymn 
of Hosea Ballou for the close of a convention: 


“From one another we must part 
Thy Cause and Kingdom order so 
But seal us to each other’s heart 
While we remain on earth below.” 


With deep feeling the company sang Auld Lang 
Syne and the Convention ended. 


Some Details of Convention Business 


Now beginneth the more detailed story of conven- 
tion business. 

The report of the credentials committee, read for 
K. J. Way, chairman, by the Rev. Harriet Druley, 
showed that twenty-two states were represented in the 
convention. There were seventeen General Convention 
officials, twenty-four state officials, 100 ministers, 102: 
lay delegates, or a total of 214, omitting duplications. 

Presenting the report of the Commission on 
Church Architecture, Dr. Frederic W. Perkins. called 
attention to the exhibits in a near-by parlor of the 
Mayflower, for which the commission had no re- 
sponsibility, but which admirably revealed the ideals 
of the commission. 

Dr. Perkins’ report, already in the hands of the 
delegates, as were most of the reports, mentioned 
cases where the advice of the commission had been 
sought by ministers and parish committees before al- 
terations were begun. Gardner and North Weymouth, 
Mass., were cited. He expressed the willingness of 
the commission to help parishes everywhere to make: 
church edifices more beautiful and more filled with 
the spirit of worship. ‘The distinctive function of the 
church,”’ he said, ‘‘is to help people to become aware of 
the presence, will and companionship of God.’’ He 
showed that worship, while primarily a spirit, is also an 
art, with its own techniques, and that fitting archi- 
tecture, not necessarily expensive, may be a powerful 
aid to worship. 

Dr. Ellsworth C. Reamon presented the report of 
the Commission on Literature, which was signed also. 
by the Rev. Harold H. Niles, the Rev. Wallace G. 
Fiske and Dr. Emerson Hugh Lalone. It announced 
a new pamphlet by Dean John Murray Atwood upon 
“What the Years Have Taught.” It set forth that. 
20,000 copies of “‘Life’s Inevitables” have been circu- 
lated, 16,000 copies of “The Bond of Fellowship,” 
5,000 copies of ‘‘Churchmanship in the Field of Social 
Action,”’ and 10,000 copies of the folder on “Church 
Membership.” This made 51,000 pieces, all free, be- 
sides all of the free literature sent out constantly by 
the Universalist Publishing House. 

Dr. Reamon urged churches to treat such litera- 
ture with more respect, recognize its power and dis- 
play it more effectively. 
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The Rey. Harry A. Hersey of Danbury, Conn., 
spoke on the good done by the old Post Office Mission 
of the Y. P. C. U. The Rev. Thomas Chapman, a 
veteran free lance Southern missionary whose ad- 
dress is Oakland City Station, Atlanta, Ga., paid 
tribute to the power of the printed word, and asked 
Universalists who have old Universalist books to give 
away, lives of Murray, Ballou, Whittemore, the ‘“Trea- 
tise on the Atonement,” etc., to mail them to him. 

Miss Harriet G. Yates presented the report of 
the International Church Extension Board. She spoke 
of changes made necessary by the death of Maude 
Lyon Cary in 1937, and the coming home of Mr. and 
Mrs. Harry M. Cary, Jr., in 1938. She explained the 
action of the board in securing the services of Darley 
Downs and his wife, Lucille Downs, trained Congre- 
gational ministers who worked closely with Dr. Cary, 
as successors ad interim. The board took the position 
that no new missionary should be sent out until the 
international situation clears up, and that Mr. and 
Mrs. Darley Downs be continued as leaders. 

The Rev. Stanley Manning made the report for 
the Commission on International Relations. It 
embodied a vigorous statement of Universalist faith. 
It called the despairing back to the conviction that 
God rules and overrules. It warned that ‘“‘peace will 
not come of itself. There is danger in the negative at- 
titude so prevalent in this country—a conviction 
merely that we must avoid being drawn into the 
present war.’’ It presented a series of resolutions that 
were later in substance embodied in the report of the 
Committee on Recommendations. 

Dr. John M. Ratcliff told of the work of the 
Council of Executives, and Dr. Frederic W. Perkins 
spoke for the Commission on Social Welfare. 

Dr. Perkins said that his commission was con- 
vinced that as speedily as possible a Department of 
Social Welfare should be established, with an executive 
head to take the leadership in this great work. A brief 
report for the Commission on Spiritual Development 
was presented. 


Finance 


The report of the treasurer, A. Ingham Bicknell, 
is to be supplemented soon by an article from his pen 
for The Christian Leader. 

The trust funds of the Convention now amount to 
$562,172.82. Funds held for church and Universalist 
auxiliaries are $131,273.21, funds held for the National 
Memorial Church under a custodial agreement, 
$72,439.29, or a total of $842,886.08. The unre- 
stricted funds of the Convention amount to $503,007, 
with an accumulated deficit of $26,232.66 to be de- 
ducted. 

During the year the Convention received $45,000, 
and spent for all purposes $49,666. Last year’s deficit 
was reduced by $2,852. 

Mr. Bicknell higtly praised the finance committee, 
both for the ability and the success of the members 
and also for the amount of time that they freely give 
to the Convention. He said that in difficult times 
they had succeeded remarkably in their investments. 
At present 73 percent of investments are in govern- 
ment bonds and other high grade bonds, 9.5 percent 
are in preferred stocks and 17.2 percent are in common 


stocks. The Convention he declared had never been 
in better shape to take over and care for the invest- 
ments of the churches. Only three-tenths of one per 
cent of the bonds have been in default, which repre- 
sents a book value of only $1,200. ‘Not bad for these 
times,’’ he added. 

Discussing the report, Fred B. Perkins of the 
Board said that he had had opportunity to see what 
had happened to investments in the past few years, 
and that he could congratulate the Convention upon 
the work of Mr. Bicknell and the finance committee. 
“We ought to give thanks, again and again and 
again,” he said, “that we have Mr. Bicknell.” 

Then arose the Rev. Harry Adams Hersey with 
the speech that has passed into history as the “Coca 
Cola speech.’’ It seems that the board by inheritance 
or purchase has fifty shares of the stock of the Coca 
Cola Company, representing a value of $6,588. Mr. 
Hersey said that he knew more about coca cola than 
any other member of the Convention. He denounced 
it as containing a habit-forming drug. His details 
and illustrations were as picturesque and interesting 
as his well known attacks in the past upon tobacco 
and coffee. He is more beloved than supported in 
some of these matters, and we have no friendlier figure 
in our meetings. 

Charles B. Ladd presented the report of the 
budget committee, frankly saying in a concise way that 
the budget offered was out of balance $8,901, but the 
convention adopted it. 

Mr. Kapp and Dr. G. H. Leining asked questions. 
One was, “Where will we get the balance needed?” 
Mr. Ladd replied: “‘We hope to increase our income 
from several sources. We expect gifts.” 

Mr. Skeels spoke of the value of the cent-a-day 
pledge. Mr. Emmons spoke of the income from the 
Loyalty Fellowship. Mr. Booth of South Bend, Ind., 
and Mr. Olson of Cincinnati also spoke briefly. 


Reconsideration of Pension Vote 


The Rev. Arnold L. Simonson arose at this point 
and moved to reconsider the vote of the day before 
approving the contributory pension plan for ministers. 
He believed that authorization for putting it into 
operation should be withheld until the local churches 
could pass on it. Dr. Perkins seconded the motion. 
Fred B. Perkins and Mr. Emmons discussed it. Mr. 
Emmons, who had been supporting the plan in con- 
ferences for delegates, objected to any weakening of 
Convention sanction. Fred B. Perkins offered a sub- 
stitute motion, accepted by the maker and seconder of 
the original motion. It expressed approval of the 
objectives of the plan and directed the Board of Trus- 
tees to consider the advisability of putting the plan 
into operation when and if a sufficient number of 
churches approve. 


Amendments 


The amendment to the Bylaws was passed by a 
vote of 188 in favor, none against. Only 109 votes 
were needed. It merely sets forth concretely the 
powers of the Board of Trustees and is for the purpose 
of avoiding legal questions as to those powers raised 
sometimes when they are stated simply in general 
terms. 
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The Convention likewise passed unanimously 
an amendment to the “‘Laws of Fellowship, Govern- 
ment and Discipline,” giving power to the Central 
Committee of Fellowship to issue letters of transfer to 
ministers when state committees either fail to issue or 
fail to accept such letters. Dr. G. H. Leining, by 
unanimous consent, made a powerful attack upon the 
clause in the Laws of Fellowship which empowers the 
committee to drop a man without trial “for the good 
of the cause,” stating that it violated fundamental 
principles sacred to free men from the days of Magna 
Charta. ‘Better run the risk of an immoral minister,” 
said Dr. Leining, “than destroy democratic institu- 
tions.” Walter Stuart Kelly of Brookline warmly 
seconded this statement. The matter was not pend- 
ing and business was resumed. 

The report of the nominating committee was pre- 
sented at this time by Dr. Frank D. Adams. Details 
have been given already. There were no contests, 
except for place of meeting, and no excitement. 
Custom prescribes that the Convention have a minister 
as president for four years and then a layman. Louis 
Annin Ames, the new president, has been an active 
Universalist for many years, serving as president of 
his local church board, president of the National 
Y. P. C. U., president several times of the New York 
State Convention, trustee of the Universalist General 
Convention, and in many other capacities. Though 
the ballots had to be counted and the announcement 
was made the last thing in the session, the result was 
a foregone conclusion. Others prominently mentioned 
for president who would not let their names be pre- 
sented were Owen D. Young, Dr. Frank W. Ballou, 
President H. E. Simmons of the University of Akron, 
and Fred B. Perkins. 


Dr. Etz Before the Convention 


Dr. Roger F. Etz, former General Superintendent, 
was recognized and presented the request of Chew 
Cheng-Yung, a friend of Dr. Etz, in Singapore, that 
he be made an official representative of the Universal- 
ist General Convention. 

__ “Inasmuch as he is a member of my church,” 
said Dr. Etz, “I spent some time in his home. He isa 
correspondent of the American Unitarian Association 
and he distributes our literature. He has established 
an Institute of Free Religion in Singapore. His letter 
begins: ‘Can you not send a John Murray to Singa- 
pore?’”’ Dr. Etz suggested that the request be referred 
to the General Superintendent, which was done. 


Debate on Recommendations 


_ The report of the Committee on Recommenda- 
tions was read by the Rev. Carl Olson. This report 
will appear in full. The first four recommendations 
went through without discussion. They dealt with 
future business procedure in conventions, periodic 
reports from all churches getting help, minor appro- 
priations to be made by the Convention and not the 
board, and the possibility of dropping the name 
General Convention for that of “The Universalist 
Church.” The first recommendation was that the 
Rev. Darley Downs be continued as our representative 
in Japan for the time being. 

The Rev. Clifford R. Stetson, a former missionary 


of the General Convention in Japan, said: “TI should’ 
like to be able to say that I approve a recommendation 
that would read ‘Send the Stetsons back to Japan.’ I 
have had to answer inquiries that I cannot go back at 
the present time and in the present state of interest 
in our work there. I should like to say, ‘Make a 
recommendation and pass it to start a definite social 
service project.’ Let a man go out into the country 
districts of Japan where international problems are 
not thought of and where human problems are to the: 
fore, and carry our help. When the report goes to 
Japan that I am not coming to undertake such a proj- 
ect, Ruth Downing will be cast down. But I could 
not go or ask anyone else to go in the present uncer- 
tainty. Think of it! Only $900 contributed by our 
churches last year toward this work. What you did 
in Chicago about North Carolina is the logical outcome 
of vour attitude. North Carolina was nearly cut off. 
It is not Universalist and it is not Christian when 
we shut our eyes to this great work.”’ 


A Beautiful Story about a Jew 


The sixth recommendation endorsed the plan to 
drop the school at Suffolk, Va., and to turn the building’ 
into a social center housing medical clinics. 

Harriet G. Yates was recognized and told briefly 
the story of forty years’ work at Suffolk and of the: 
fact that the state and city now have adequate schools 
for the colored. She described how federal, state and 
city agencies are prepared to co-operate in establish- 
ing clinics for mothers and for babies, and told the 
Convention that she had offered our building for the 
work. 

When she was speaking in an earlier conference 
of the G. S. S. A. there was seated in the Convention a 
Jewish gentleman of Washington, Mr. Kauffman, 
who had come to thank the G. S. S. A. for their Jewish 
Relief work. When she finished he rose and said: 
“T have been much interested in this report of your 
work in Virginia, and if you will permit me I should 
like to contribute $100.” He was profoundly im- 
pressed by the fact that a white Christian group was 
concerned about the welfare of another race, and with 
his own relief work. 


Debate on Youth 


The seventh recommendation was on work to 
make known to college students the point of view of 
religious liberals. Kapp, Albert Niles, Ralph Boyd, 
Phil Thayer, Harmon Gehr, Hartley and Reamon 
entered earnestly into the discussion. To many pres- 
ent, it was the first intimation that they had had that 
something could be done about the utter indifference 
of many college students to the church. 


The Spiritual Life and the Printed Word 


Recommendations eight and nine brought out in- 
telligent discussion. One dealt with daily readings for 
the entire year like the Lenten readings, and recom- 
mended a ‘‘Lesson Text Book on the Worcester State- 
ment of Faith and Bond of Fellowship.” 

The other recommended support of the Univer- 
salist Publishing House as a vital agency for all de- 
nominational forces, and as something of tremendous 
importance. Among those who spoke were the Rev. 
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George A. Gay, Dr. Emerson H. Lalone, the Rev. 
H. A. Hersey and A. I. Bicknell. 

Asked if he could guarantee the continuance of 
the Leader in its present form Dr. Lalone said: “There 
can be no guarantee except in the confidence and 
friendship of Universalist people.’’ 

It was brought out that The Christian Register 
had just gone out of existence as a journal of opinion, 
and had been handed over by the Register board to 
the A. U. A. to become a house organ and news sheet, 
and that how this would affect the Leader could not 
now be determined. 

Mr. Hersey, as secretary of a State Convention, 
objected to a phrase in the recommendation asking 
State Conventions to double their support. Mr. 
Bicknell said: “The reason why Dr. Lalone has been 
to New York, Connecticut, Massachusetts and other 
State Conventions is because the Leader is the child 
of the State Conventions. They united to form it. 
Many of them with the General Convention elect 
the trustees. The Massachusetts State Convention 
has doubled its contribution, and I trust with better 
understanding of the situation Connecticut will do 
likewise. We must have the Leader. We must sup- 
port it. In the past ten years the Publishing House 
has put $100,000 of its own free funds into denomina- 
tional publicity, and it is doing a work that we can- 
not do without.” 


“‘Now God Be Praised’’ 


After recommendation ten on the 1941 conven- 
tion which favored Tufts had been withdrawn, the 
Convention by rising vote and deep feeling adopted 
recommendation eleven that dealt with the Four 
Year Plan of Dr. Cummins. In substance it said: 
“It is a plan for the denomination, not simply for 
this Convention, and Dr. Cummins and the Board 
as leaders are entitled to the support of every State 
Convention, every church, every Universalist.’’ Mov- 
ing the adoption, the Rev. Max A. Kapp said: “I 
move the adoption of this recommendation by a rising 
vote, with applause, and with this song in our hearts, 
‘Now God be praised, who has matched us with this 
hour.’ ” 

Dr. Cummins Speaks Again 


Dr. Cummins then took the platform and in 
characteristic vein, humorous, tender, appreciative, 
thanked churches, adults, children, who are helping 
him raise a fund for the Four Year Program. “I hold 
here,” he said, “telegrams and letters from thirty-two 
church schools in ten states saying that they want 
me to know that they are little Universalists and sup- 
port the General Superintendent. Will you here 
who are responsible for these letters take back my 
warm thanks. One letter on kindergarten paper signed 
by seventy-one children said this: ‘Our dear Super- 
intendent: We sincerely appreciate what you are try- 
ing to do for Universalism. We want to send you 
our thanks and we want to do more. Here is our 
check for $15.13, the money we have raised.’ In 
Hopkinsville, Ky., the people have lately spent $1,200 
to remodel their church. Four people in Hopkins- 
ville have sent me $12.00. A church in Maine has 
sent me $51.00 for fifty-one people. A loyal lady said 
to me here, ‘Count on me for $500.’ Another said, 


\ 
‘Put me down for $1,000 if you do not mention my 
name.’ 

The Resolutions 


Dr. Clinton Lee Scott presented the report of 
the Committee on Resolutions. 

In no perfunctory way resolutions one and two 
thanked the personnel of the National Memorial 
Church, the staff of the Mayflower, all retiring officers, 
and Mr. Benner, the chaplain. 

Resolution three pledged the Convention “to 
adopt a program of co-operation with the Universalist 
Publishing House, which will give a wider circulation 
to The Christian Leader, and to aid in the distribution 
of other material.’’ Resolution four pointed out the 
importance of distributing widely the results of the 
work of the various Convention commissions. 

Resolution five recognized with interest and 
sympathy the trend to interdenominational co-opera- 
tion for the sake of building the Kingdom of God, and 
pledged Universalists unreservedly to promote “the 
fullest co-operation without the least necessity of 
conforming.” 

Resolution six reiterated the stand of the de- 
nomination in supporting Universalists who for 
conscientious reasons refuse to render military ser- 
vice. The Rev. Albert Niles said that the students 
of St. Lawrence University by majority vote had 
stated that they would take no part in war. The 
Rev. Howard Gilman, the Rev. E. D. Ellenwood, 
William Crawford, the Rev. M. A. Kapp, and Henry 
C. Morris took part in the discussion. 

Mr. Morris, of Chicago and Washington, a veteran 
of the consular service, thought it unnecessary to send 
a statement of the action again to the State Depart- 
ment, in view of previous correspondence. ‘The 
resolution passed unchanged. 

In course of the debate, the Rev. Ben Hersey, 
former president of the National Y. P. C. U., denied 
that the Lynn convention passed a pacifist pledge. 
Others as strenuously affirmed it. The Rev. Fen- 
wick Leavitt, Jr., the new national president, said 
that the truth lay between the two contentions. 


Dr. Adams in the Chair 


Dr. Frank D. Adams, former president, took the 
chair for an hour to relieve Dr. Macpherson. 

The Rev. Harry Adams Hersey gave warm 
support to the resolutions against gambling. Objec- 
tion to verbal infelicity and inaccuracy in quoting 
scripture led to slight revision, but the declaration 
was uncompromising that Universalists “must be 
militant opponents of all forms of gambling.’’ The 
resolution favoring co-operatives of the Rochdale 
type was debated, changed, and adopted by a good 
vote. 

Mr. Bicknell asked what the Rochdale plan was. 
Walter Stuart Kelly, Hal Kearns, George Wood, Dr. 
Adams, Dr. Scott, and Dr. Ratcliff all spoke. 


War and Peace 
Both in the framing of the resolution and in the 
remarks made on war and peace, Universalists re- 
vealed a fine spirit, but the Convention divided two 
to one for the resolution. The vote was fifty-one to 
twenty-six. Many who favored pretty much every- 
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thing said but were afraid of the implications, kept 
still or voted against the resolution. 

All agreed, as the resolutions set forth, that war 
breeds evil and further bitterness. All desired to ex- 
tend sympathy to those who suffer from the conflict, 
and to register their purpose to help. All agreed that 
the supreme duty of the United States is “‘to main- 
tain and strengthen the spirit of good will and democ- 
racy,” and while in general agreement with the state- 
ment that we ought to remain at peace ‘‘for no selfish 
saving of ourselves’ and only to serve and save, they 
could not say it might not be our duty to go to war. 
The resolutions called on the President to keep us 
out of war, condemned war profits, suggested the for- 
mation of study groups to analyze war propaganda, 
recommended ‘“‘Head-line Books’ of the Foreign 
Policy Association and publications of the Fellowship 
of Reconciliation and of the Institute of Propaganda 
Analysis. Ellenwood, Newton, Robert Barber, Fred 


B. Perkins, Albert Niles, Bicknell and Eames spoke 
upon the matter. 

A resolution praising the Institute of World 
Affairs, calling on the Federal Council to call a con- 
ference to throw light on the peace aims of church 
and country, and one supporting Convention ob- 
jectives passed by acclamation. 

The resolutions were signed by Mrs. E. H. Sco- 
field, H. Elmer Peters, S. E. G. Priestley, George E. 
Leighton and Clinton L. Scott. 

The election of officers, already described, closed 
the afternoon. 

Next week we shall publish a special story on the 
W. N. M. A. by Mrs. Florence Simonson, and an ac- 
count of the meetings of the G. 8. S. A. by the Rev. 
Eleanor G. Collie. At the same time the address of 
Dr. Cummins in full and the text of recommendations 
and resolutions will appear. 

Jove 


Among Our Churches 


Church News and Interests 


in that it has so many departments al- 
ready active. Its young people have an 


PERSONALS 


Mrs. Robert L. Weis of North Hatley, 
Quebec, is convalescing in a Montreal 
hospital following a sinus operation. 


Rev. and Mrs. Leslie Clare Manchester 
spent the summer at Hendersonville, N. C., 
where they have bought a summer home. 
They have now returned to their winter 
home in Cassadaga, Fla. 


Dean Lee 8. McCollester left the Wash- 
ington Convention Friday night after the 
banquet for Detroit, where he preached in 
his old church Oct. 22 and then attended 
two birthday celebrations for old friends. 


Robert Housden of Waterloo, Ia., a 
junior in the college at St. Lawrence and a 
student in the Theological School, remains 
critically ill at Canton, and has had five 
blood transfusions. 


Dr. Emerson Hugh Lalone preached the 
sermon at the Church of the Restoration, 
Philadelphia, Oct. 22. Dr. Tipton, the 
pastor, conducted the service. 


Howard E. Spragg, who received his 
A. B. degree summa cum laude at Tufts 
in June, 1938, preached on Oct. 15 at the 
First Liberal Church (Universalist-Uni- 
tarian) at Mount Vernon, N. Y. Mr. 
Spragg is now in his second year at Union 
Theological Seminary, where he is presi- 
dent of his class. 


Dr. R. K. Marvin, pastor emeritus of 
Grace Church, Franklin, Mass., has re- 
turned from New Castle, N. H., to his 
winter residence at Hotel Statler, Boston. 
During the summer he preached in Con- 
gregational and Universalist churches and 
was the closing speaker at the Rockingham 
Association in Dover, N. H. 

Rev. Cornelius Greenway of All Souls 
Church, Brooklyn, N. Y., celebrated the 


tenth anniversary of his present pastorate 
on Friday, the 13th of October. He is the 
thirteenth pastor of the church. He was 
presented with a purse of $660, greeted by 
341 members of the parish, and given a 
huge birthday cake surmounted by a model 
of the church. 


Dr. and Mrs. Dilworth Lupton of 
Cleveland, O., were given a reception in 
Channing Hall in the First Unitarian 
Church in that city, on Oct. 10, in honor of 
Dr. Lupton’s twenty years as pastor of 
the church. 


Tennessee 


Chattanooga.—Rev. Carl H. Polson, 
D. D., pastor. After a vacation of six 
weeks services were resumed with more 
interest and better attendance than a year 
ago. The interior of the auditorium has 
been redecorated in ivory, brown and pale 
green. New faces are beginning to appear 
among the worshipers. 

ok * 


FROM MISSISSIPPI 


The pastorate of Rev. Leonard C. Prater 
in Mississippi churches began Sept. 1. 
The churches were allowed to choose the 
Sundays preferred for their services, and 
Our Home Church chose the first Sunday. 
The pastor proposed a plan by which 
this church and Burruss Church could have 
services at some time on two Sundays 
each month. Accordingly, services are 
held here first Sunday mornings and 
third Sunday evenings. The church plans 
to reorganize the first Sunday in November. 
Officers and trustees will be elected and 
committees appointed. The minister is 
working with the people on plans for a 
church school. 

Burruss Church is unusually fortunate 


enthusiastic Y. P. C. U. The church 
school has been going right along under 
Rev. Thomas Chapman’s ministry. And 
the women, thanks to the ability of Mrs. 
John Clarence Lee, of Massachusetts, 
have a real Mission Circle. They have 
carried on a great work since Dr. and Mrs 
Lee got them so well started. This church 
chose the third Sunday for its regular wor- 
ship service. It has a preaching service 
also on the first Sunday evening. The in- 
terest here, as at Our Home Church, has 
been very satisfactory. The church was 
nearly filled the morning of the third 
Sunday in September. A fine Southern 
dinner was served by the women and an 
afternoon preaching service was held after 
a business session in which new officers 
were elected for the church year, 

Liberty Church did good work under 
the ministry of Mr. Chapman. It gives 
every indication that it is going to do 
even better in the future. A fine Sunday 
school is functioning. An effort is being 
made to organize a Mission Circle and a 
Young People’s Union. This church has 
chosen to have services the fourth Sunday. 
This leaves the second and fifth Sundays 
for other services. These will be distrib- 
uted between the three churches until a 
plan for another church may be worked out. 

Leonard C. Prater. 


* * 


REV. CHARLES C. CONNER 


Rey. Charles Chambers Conner, pastor 
of the First Universalist Church in North 
Adams from Feb. 18, 1925, to Feb. 5, 1927, 
and founder of a shorthand system to which 
he devoted about twenty years, died 
Wednesday night at East Northfield, where 
he had made his home for the greater 
part of the time since leaving North 
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Adams in 1930. He had been ill since 
August. 

During the first year of his pastorate 
here, Mr. Conner in company with his 
wife, Rev. Mary Andrews Conner, who 
succeeded him as pastor of the Universalist 
church following his resignation, also held 
the pastorates of the Universalist churches 
in Adams and Cheshire, which are no 
longer active. Mrs. Conner served as her 
husband’s assistant during his pastorate of 
the Universalist church here. Mr. and 
Mrs. Conner were called to North Adams 
to succeed Rev. Albert Hammatt. 

Mr. Conner began his ministerial work 
in the Ohio communities of Milford and 
Hamilton. He was later at LaCrosse, 
Wis., from which community he moved to 
Monson, later going to Springfield and 
then to Barre, Vt. From Barre he moved 
to Rochester, Vt., and it was from this 
town that he was called to North Adams. 

Mr. Conner was a gifted writer and had 
published numerous books, including ‘‘A 
Pastor’s Immortelles,” “From Nature to 
Man,” “Resources of a Nation’ and 
others. 

For some time prior to coming to 
North Adams, Mr. Conner, an expert 
shorthand writer himself, had been de- 
veloping a shorthand system the chief 
feature of which leaned towards simplicity, 
and in 1927 he resigned his pastorate to 
devote his full time to the perfecting of 
this system and to writing. The system 
was finished and the book published in 
1928. 

Mr. Conner returned to active minis- 
terial duty on Jan. 1, 1930, when he ac- 
cepted the pastorate of the Unitarian 
church at Northfield, and continued as 
pastor there until March 23, 1932, when 
he resigned. 

Besides his wife, Mr. Conner leaves a 
daughter in California and two grand- 
children.— North Adams Transcript, Oct. 13. 


* * 


MURRAY GROVE REUNION 


The date for the Murray Grove Re- 
union is Saturday, March 9, 1940. It will 
be held at All Souls Church, Brooklyn, 
Nay: 


Notices 


ILLINOIS Y. P. C. U 


The fall rally of the Illinois State Young People’s 
Christian Union is to be held at the First Universalist 
Church in Elgin, Ill., on Nov. 3, 4 and 5. 

Harriet Schleich, State Secretary. 
* * 


PUBLIC MEETING 
W. U. M. S. of Massachusetts 

The Woman’s Universalist Missionary Society of 
Massachusetts will hold the first state meeting of the 
season on Nov. 2, at the Grove Hall Universalist 
Church, at 10.30 a. m. Luncheon at one p. m. 
Reservations to be made of Mrs. Oren Boothby, 
26 Rosedale St., Dorchester. Tal. 5761. Luncheon 
50 cents. 

The program of the day will be of a post-conven- 
tion'nature. Speakers will be William E. Gardner, 
Miss Susan Andrews, Mrs. John Wood and Rev. 
Charles H. Emmons at the morning session. In the 


afternoon there will be an address by Dr. W. Wallace 
Rose, pastor of the Lynn Universalist Church. 
Grove Hall Church is at the corner of Washington 
and Wilder Streets, Dorchester. Take subway to 
Andrews Square and Franklin Park car to Washing- 
ton St., or Elevated to Dudley St., and Washington 
St. car to Wilder St. 
All women of the Universalist Church and their 
friends are cordially invited to attend this meeting. 
Elvyra Hamilton, 
Chairman of Public Meetings. 


Buy Your Sunday School Supplies 


from Your Publishing House 


Dean Academy 
Franklin, Mass. 


a ba Delighttully located in a beautiful old 
CONNECTICUT COMMITTEE OF FELLOW- New England town. 
SHIP Homelike atmosphere for boys and girls, 


working together under normal life con- 
itions. 
Courses of study offered for 8th grade, 
through high school, and graduate work. 
Intensive review courses in preparation for 
college entrance requirements. 


Rev. Isaac Smith accepted on transfer from Massa- 
chusetts. 
Rev. Robert H. Barber accepted on transfer from 
Pennsylvania. 
Richard H. Bird, Jr., Secretary. 


* * 
MASSACHUSETTS COMMITTEE OF eee courses in Business, Art, Music, 
FELLOWSHIP ome Economics, Pre-Nursing Training. 


Emphasis on character building and stu- 
dent guidance to develop individual abilities. 

Income from endowment funds is used to 
reduce cost of tuition to students. 


Send for catalogue. 


EARLE S. WALLACE 
Headmaster 


The Committee of Fellowship of the Massachusetts 
Universalist Convention will convene at 16 Beacon 
Street, Boston, Mass., on Tuesday, Oct. 31, 1939, 
at 1.30 p. m., for the examination of William E. 
Gardner “‘as to his fitness in purpose, character and 
abilities for the ministry of the Universalist Church.” 

Carl A. Hempel, Secretary. 


Universalist Visitors to St. Petersburg, Fla., 
will find the 
[Poinciana Epartments 


260-15th Ave., A. £. 
worthy of patronage 


Steam Heat Electric Refrigeration 
New Equipment 


$350 to $450 season rates 


Subscribe for 


The Christian Leader 


TUFTS COLLEGE 


A Seat of Learning in New England 
Leonard Carmichael, Ph.D., Sc.D. LL.D., 


President 


A unique institution—a university college 
— combining the advantages of small 
classes and individual instruction with a 
rich and varied educational environment. 
Located in one of the greatest educational 
centers of America. 


For information address the kag Dean: 


Liberal Arts, Frank G. Wren, A 

Jackson College for Women, Sih e ees A.B. 

Engineering, Harry P. Burden, B.S.; 

Religion, Clarence R. Skinner, A.M. > i 

Graduate, Ruhl J. Bartlett, Ph. D. 

Medicine, A. Warren Stearns, M.D 

Dentistry, Howard M. Marjerison, D.M.D. 

Fletcher School of Law and Diplomacy, 
Halford L. Hoskins, Ph.D. 


A Subscription for One Year 
Costs $2.50 


ST. LAWRENCE UNIVERSITY 
COLLEGE OF LETTERS AND SCIENCE 


Education for an Age of Power by Joseph K. Hart, page 29: 


“But what a tragedy it will be... . it, after the expenditure of all 
this engineering intelligence, we should still find . 
teligiosities, the same belated moralisms, the same shoddy political maneuver- 


. the same old narrow 


ings, the same carelessness about child health and welfare, the same fearfulness 
about freedom and individual development, the same racial hatreds and class 
feuds, the same terrible discrepancies in the distribution of wealth and the same 
ability to rationalize those discrepancies, the same fear of science, the same 
gulping of patent medicines, the same futile recreations, the same idiotic 
movies, the same inane stuff on the radio, the same sterile intellectualisms 
in the schools!” 


DEAN E. L. HULETT 


For Catalogue address 
CANTON, N. Y. 
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THREE NEW BOOKS 


by Universalist writers 


NOW ON SALE 


Human Nature and the Nature of Evil 


A Liberal’s answer to Barthianism and other modern theological reversions 


by Clarence R. Skinner 
Dean of Tufts College School of Religion 


PRICE $1.00 


The Characters in Tales of a Wayside Inn 


by John van Schaick, Jr. 
Editor of The Christian Leader 


PRICE $1.50 


And Thy Neighbor as Thyself 


A Story of Universalist Social Action 
by Emerson Hugh Lalone 
PRICE $1.00 


ALL THREE BOOKS, post paid, for $3.00 cash 


THE UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 


16 Beacon Street, Boston, Massachusetts 
Enclosed find $ for which please send me the three books named below 


Enclosed find $ for which please send me copies of 


HUMAN NATURE AND THE NATURE OF EVIL 
THE CHARACTERS IN TALES OF A WAYSIDE INN 
AND THY NEIGHBOR AS THYSELF 


